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BREAKFAST CEREALS 


Various breakfast foods differ greatly in nutritional values. Puffing of 


grains lowers nutritional quality. Bran indigestible, and too harsh 


for many persons. High-sugar breakfast foods criticized. 


CEREAL BREAKFAST FOOoDs broke into the 
news in a rather startling way recently with 
an announcement by the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration of its action in seizing 
shipments of the Quaker Oats Company’s 
puffed wheat and puffed rice cereals. The 
company had developed a new process which 
made the puffed grains bigger than before; 
the increased volume was “‘gravy’’ from the 
manufacturer's point of view, for packaging 
was evidently on a volumetric basis, and the 
packages of the new product came out as 
much as 15 percent under the declared weight 
of puffed wheat and 6 percent under for 
puffed rice. (Selling prices were not changed.) 

It is interesting that recent advertising of 
Quaker brand puffed wheat and puffed rice 
has featured the slogan “fewer calories in a 
bowlful than any other kind of cereal.’” The 
observing consumer might wonder whether 
a product that provides the maximum of air 
and minimum of cereal serves his interest 
primarily, or that of the manufacturer. Dis- 
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tribution costs per unit of food value must 
be very high, indeed, for a cereal whose chief 
claim to merit is in the degree of dilution of 
its nutritive materials, as compared, for ex- 
ample, with more solid, substantial breakfast 
foods like oatmeal or Wheatena. 

Since the monthly volume of sales of the 
two Quaker puffed products is reported to be 
something over $200,000 and the short- 
weight practices continued from April 1961 
to mid-July 1961, at least, the extra money 
that flowed into the company’s business 
offices was evidently a quite substantial sum. 

After many years of almost negligible con- 
cern with problems of short weight and short 
measure in packaged foods, federal authori- 
ties are now beginning to pay some attention 
to the topic; from now on, food manufac- 
turers will be wise to pay < lose heed to pat k- 
aging for full weight and full measure. (Some 
have been publicized lately as shurt-weight 
practitioners when contents of their packages 


(Continued on page 23 





The Consumers’ Observation Post 


DRAPERIES, customarily lined with a cotton sateen, are now using a 
coated fabric that renders the draperies lightproof. Claims made for this 
coating are that it "stabilizes" the fabric, protects furnishings from fad- 
ing due to sunlight, and “insulates the room from heat and from cold." Un- 
fortunately, some of the coated fabrics cannot be cleaned satisfactorily 
In a test by the National Institute of Dry Cleaning, it was found that at 
least four of six fabrics became stiff and boardy when dry cleaned by one 
method. Only two of the fabrics could be wet cleaned successfully. The 
NID reports that it is impossible to predict the performance of these new 
coated lining fabrics in dry cleaning at the present time Apparently the 
fabrics are still in the experimental stage. 


* * * 


FLUORIDE TOOTH PASTE has been criticized in tne British Medical Journal 
on the ground that fluorides inhibit lactic fermentation. Dr. A. Kraus, 
Twickenham, Middlesex, England, cites studies to show that the human saliva 
has certain properties that provide defense against the action of several 
types of infection. It is his belief from a study of various experiments, 
including his own, that regular and continued suppression of lactic fer- 
mentation in the mouth by the use of fluoride-containing preparations may 
have far-reaching side-effects which may prove to be undesirable. In any 
event, it is his view that the use of such preparations should be discour- 
aged until they have been proved to be entirely free from possibility of 
harn. 


+ > > 
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AUTOMOBILES are made up of a great many parts When the 
gether on an assembly-line basis, the cost is a great deal lo 


custom assembly job. The director of quality control for Chr 
tion, C. G. Bauer, points out that on an assembly-line basi 
labor costs of installing a certain small engine part is 2 
installation is incorrectly done, it can be corrected at the 
manufactures the engines, for $2, but it will cost $18 if it 
rected at the automobile assembly plant. If, by some failur quality 
control, this engine part has to be replaced through dealer warranty after 
the car is in the purchaser’s hands, the cost to the automobile manufac- 
turer rises to $100. his pyramiding of costs makes it very evident that 
manufacturer’s quality control problem should be carried on at all levels 
and vigorously applied. 
> * > 

HOW TO REACH A FRIEND OR RELATIVE TRAVELING BY AUTO is sometimes a 
problem, particularly when there is no firm reservation at destination. One 
successful solution for casual vacationers has been developed by Bradenton, 
Florida, which has established a message center at its tourist bureau Ac- 
cording to an official announcement, the message center will hold mail, 
telephone messages, and telegrams for tourists without any charge whatever 
presumably, whether you stay in Bradenton or are just passing through It 
seems like a good idea that other vacation resorts might well scopy 


* * * 


THE RETAIL PRICE OF BUTTER IS HIGH. due to the government’s 
program. The public isn’t buying all that is available because 
price, and neither are commercial interests If butter is ever 
its lost volume, the only solution is for the butter business, farn- 
ers, and consumers to let butter prices seek their own level in a supply- 
and—demand free market, points out Frederick C. Lowenfels, President, Hotel 
Bar Foods, Inc. Then consumers’ tax money would no longer be used for buy- 
ing for government storage butter that the consumer himself cannot afford, 
and to pay expensive storage charges on this overpriced product 
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WHAT CAN YOU EXPECT IN QUALITY from low-priced recordings? Can a good 
record be inexpensive, too, asks a subscriber? We put the question to 
Walter F. Grueninger, and he reports that it is difficult to generalize, 
for nearly every company puts out good and not-so-good recordings. Many 
inexpensive records poorly recorded originally for 78 rpm., now sound worse 
on LP’s. In his opinion, it is doubtful if anything under $1.98 will give 
any semblance of artistry and fidelity, and the good ones at this price are 
rare, and there is just no substitute for listening to the individual rec- 
ord you contemplate purchasing in such cases. 


* * 
! 


LAMINATED COATS AND JACKETS are selling like hot cakes. The appeal is 
that they are warm and light. If the fabric that is laminated is washable, 
then the garment can be laundered. Such garments can usually be dry cleaned 
satisfactorily, if they are well made. When an insufficient amount of ad- 
hesive is used during lamination or there are impurities in the fabric or 
the layer of foam doesn’t hit the surface uniformly or the fabrics are sub- 
ject to high shrinkage, then there may be difficulty with peeling, accord- 
ing to the trade journal Men’s Wear. Be sure to buy such a garment with 
the understanding that it may be returned for full credit if it cannot be 
laundered or cleaned satisfactorily. 


* * * 


HOW TO EVALUATE QUALITY IN BEEF is a topic of comprehensive research 
these days. The consumer does not want a piece of beef with considerable 
waste fat on it. The grades Prime, Choice, Good, etc., no longer accurate- 
ly define quality in terms of the consumer’s preference. The top grade, 
for example, is often too fat for the average taste and pocketbook. The 
specialists in the U. S. Department of Agriculture recently published a 
study which demonstrated that the higher grade beef is significantly more 
tender, juicy, and flavorful than lower grades of beef, but they admitted 
that palatability is affected by so many factors that a simple objective 
test to measure it is difficult to obtain. They are also working on a sys— 
tem that would combine evaluation of palatibility with the probable yield 
to the butcher of trimmed retail cuts, free from excess fat that nobody 
wants to buy. It is to be hoped that the cattlemen will take an interest 
in the problem and cooperate in raising animals that produce a high yield 
of superior quality meat. That’s what both the consumer and the butcher 
want, and less fat will be better for the consumer’s health. 


oe: & & 


YOU CAN’T TAKE OFF EXCESS WEIGHT BY MAGIC. That is pretty generally 
agreed, but a recent issue of The British Medical Journal again made the 
point in answering 2 question whether spot reducing garments made of plas- 
tic material could dissolve fatty tissue in selected areas of the body by 
causing excessive local perspiration. The answer, of course, was no. The 
Journal asserts that there is no scientific basis for claims that excess 
weight can be removed by any form of physiotherapy except appropriate exer- 
cise, or by any type of garment. 


°° 2 = 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. is to be permitted to process films in its nine film 
processing plants. In a court order filed in Buffalo, August 16, 1961, the 
judge ruled that the company need not divest itself of any of its process- 
ing plants in the United States since purchasers of Eastman film have an 
option of having it processed elsewhere if they choose. The company noted 
that as of June 1°61 there were 381 non-Eastman laboratories processing 
Ektachrome 
color film, and 458 processing Kodacolor. Not all, it should be noted, do 


their work as satisfactorily as the company that manufactures the filn. 
(The conlinualion of this seclion is on page 37) 
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Most of the changes in the 


1962 MODEL TELEVISION RECEIVERS 


are hidden inside the cabinets. 


Many brands, however, have been 


improved in one or more respects and provide somewhat better 


performance than their 1961 counterparts. 


Improvements 

It will be difficult for the average person to 
distinguish between the 1961 and 1962 models 
on the dealers’ floor. Picture tubes of the 
19- and 23-inch size are used almost exclu- 
sively (the 21-inch sets, popular in the 1955-59 
era, are no longer made), and cabinet design 
and appearance have changed very little. As 
before, a large percentage of the high price 
in the more expensive models goes for a fine 
piece of furniture rather than into a superior 
quality of picture. 

The 1962 models are different in a few re- 
spects, however, and in general will be found 
to perform slightly better than their 1-year- 
old brothers from the same factory. In addi- 
tion, every set tested by Consumers’ Research 
this year except the two Sears models em- 
ployed a transformer power supply, the use 
of which Consumers’ Research has urged 
since 1950. It is a design far preferable from 
the standpoint of safety in use to the ac-de 
type power supply using a selenium, silicon, 
or vacuum-tube rectifier without “‘isolating”’ 
transformer. 

There were also many changes to be siti “d 
in circuit details, principally of a minor na- 
ture, which tended to improve the stability 
of operation, provide slightly better sensi- 
tivity, and thus better fringe-area reception, 
and reduce the need for minor adjustments 
on the part of the user. Some new tubes were 
in evidence—such as GE’s Compactrons—in 
which the functions of several tubes are in- 
cluded in one glass envelope. (Thus the num- 
ber of tubes used in a TV receiver means 
even less than heretofore in being an indica- 
tion of its superior desirability or the reverse, 
as compared with another set with a different 
number of tubes.) Some new control func- 
tions have been introduced, and a slight in- 
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Admiral C331 


crease in the high voltage available gives some 
improvement in picture brightness in several 
makes. 


Picture tubes 
It was standard practice, in past years, to 
place a separate safety shield between the 
viewer and the face of the picture tube te 
protect the tube in the event the front of the 
set was accidentally struck and to protect 
the consumer in the event the picture tube 
should implode, as some do, at times, without 
apparent reason. While a shield is necessary 
for reasons of safety, its position and shape 
do have an effect on the clarity of the picture. 
If a flat safety shield is used, it is best set 
at an angle with the vertical so that reflec- 
tions in it of lamps and windows are directed 





toward the floor rather than the viewer. Ifa 
curved shield is used, images of lamps and 
windows cannot easily be avoided but they 
do appear much smaller than they do if a 
vertically positioned flat shield is used. There 
is always an undesirable reflection possible 
from the smooth face of the picture tube, too. 
All reflections from the several surfaces in- 
volved tend to reduce the apparent brightness 
of the picture, and affect the contrast, and 
are thus undesirable. 

With most of the 1961 and 1962 models, 
which employ newly designed picture tubes 
having 19- and 23-inch diagonals, the safety 
shield has been bonded to the face of the pic- 
ture tube, thus eliminating one reflecting 
surface and providing somewhat better pic- 
ture quality. The bonding of shield to the 
picture tube has a real advantage, in that it 
makes it possible for the housewife to wipe 
clean the tube face, as needed, without re- 
moving a shield or pulling the chassis. (The 
face of the picture tube tends to collect con- 
siderable amounts of dust because of electro- 
static attraction.) 

The bonded shield has the disadvantage, 
in Consumers’ Research's opinion, of provid- 
ing less effective protection to the face of the 
picture tube than the earlier separated shield, 
and is therefore less safe. A blow sufficient 
to break the shield would likely break the 
picture tube also, and could thus entail un- 
necessary dangers to the viewer or a child in 
front of the set. Both types provide equal 
picture quality if reflections are not a prob- 
lem with TV viewing in a particular home. 


Remote controls 
Whether you buy a 19-inch portable or an 
expensive 23-inch console model it is likely 
that the salesman will try to sell you a model 
equipped with a remote-control device. Most 
‘“‘remotes’’ now provide three basic functions: 
they turn the set on and off, change channels, 
and provide a 3-step control of sound volume 
see listings). They are expensive—$30 to 
$80—and add complications (and thus serv- 
ice expense) to an already very complicated 
appliance. 

Consumers’ Research examined the remote 
controls furnished with some models (of most 
of the brands listed), and found them to func- 


The owner must realize, 


tion satisfactorily. 
however, that when he turns a set “Off” by 
remote control, the tubes in the remote-con- 
trol circuit within the cabinet will, of neces- 
sity, have to remain “‘On”’ if he is to be able 


to turn the set on again by the remote con- 
trol. If the remote turns “everything” off, as 
on the new RCA’'s and Admiural's, the viewer 
will not have need to get up from his easy 
chair if he is through watching for the eve- 
ning. Of course, it costs the set owner money 
to have one of the ‘‘set only, off" types of re- 
mote control devices, if it is left on all the 
time—about 50 cents a month for electricity 
to keep the necessary tubes lighted and ready 
to respond to the action of the ‘‘remote.”’ 


Other models 

The differences to be noted in the many mod- 
els in a manufacturer's line of receivers are 
generally of a superficial kind; usually only 
two basic chassis are made (for reasons of 
economy in production—one best suited for 
use in urban areas, the other intended for use 
in suburban and fringe areas) 

In Consumers’ Research choice of 1962 
console receivers the better of these two 
chassis was used in all instances but one, the 
Zenith. It should be noted that the test re- 
sults and the ratings are applicable not only 
to the particular model tested but also to 











Sears Medalist Portable 
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those other models in which a similar chassis 
is used. Information on these other models 
is included in the listings, when available. 
Where not available, the dealer should be in 
a position to supply it. Unless otherwise 
noted, 19-inch-diagonal picture tubes were 
used in the portable and convertible models 
listed, 23-inch tubes in the table and console 
models. (A convertible, according to Zenith, 
is essentially a table-model receiver with a 
telescoping antenna that makes the set suit- 
able for use as a portable, if desired.) 

As a general rule, the quality of the sound 
from a console receiver will be noticeably 


better than that from a table-model (or port- 
able) set because the console generally has a 
larger, and better-baffled loud-speaker. 


CR’s tests and ratings 


The series of tests and examinations to which 
each receiver is subjected are chosen so as to 
provide a reliable means for comparative 
evaluation. Both picture and sound char- 
acteristics are investigated. 

All sets tested were designed for reception 
of the very high frequency channels (VHF). 
Most can be purchased with ultra-high fre- 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 1962 





DuMont General General Packard RCA 


Admiral RA-700A- Electric Electric Motorola | Bel! | _Philco 232-C- 
C331 B50 | 4840WA 304 





M204WVY | M738WMP | A 23T8W 230TIM 





List price, dollars 
Tube size, inches, diagonal 


Weight, pounds, portables -- ~ 41 


290 
23 


Material of cabinet Wood Wood Plastic Wood Wood Wood Wood Wood 


Location of controls Front Front Top 


Number of speakers and size, 1-6 
inches 


Speaker faces forward? Yes 
Transformer powered? Yes 


Printed wiring? Yes 


Safety shield on picture tube Bonded Bonded 


Illuminated channel selector? Yes Yes 
Workmanship Good 

Picture brightness Sat 

Interference rejection Sat 8 Sat 
Operation at low voltages Sat Ss Good 
Leakage current Low 


Noise level, indicated by snow , Low 
in weak picture 


Sound output, volume Good 
Sound quality AA 
Ease of servicing chassis Good 


Monthly operating cost, centst 85 80 65 


Front Front Front Front Front 


1-4x6 1-3x5 1-4 1-3x5 1-4x6 
1-4 


Yes Yes ‘ Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes No N Yes Yes 
Sep Sep S Bonded Bonded 
Yes Yes ‘ Yes Yes 
V. Good Good V. Good Sat 


Good 


Sat 
Mod 
Low 


Avg 
Good 


80 70 





* CR prefers that a non-conductive material be used in the cabinet of a portable receiver, to give a greater degree of electrical safety. 


?t Based on 100 hours of operation with electricity at 3.5 cents per kilowatt-hour 
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quency tuners (UHF) at extra cost. Sets of 
the latter kind were not tested. 

The TV receivers tested are listed alpha- 
betically within the A- and B-rated groups. 


A. Recommended 


Admiral, Model C331 Console (Admiral! Corp., Chi- 
cago 11) $280, without remote control. A good 
set that was above average in electrical perform- 
ance, picture quality, and sound quality It 
should provide good reception in fringe areas. 
The “Son-R" wireless remote-control device was 
also tested (on a Model LS351) and found to func- 
tion satisfactorily. With it, one can turn the pic- 


MODEL TELEVISION RECEIVERS TESTED 





Zenith 
H-2126J 





240 
19 
3714 


Plastic Wood 


Front Front 


1-3x5 


Yes 
No 
Yes N« 
Sep Bonded 
No No 
Good V. Good V. Good 
Fair Sat Sat 
Fair Sat Sat 
Sat Good Sat 
Low Low Low 


Mod Low Mod 


Good Good 
Avg As AA 
Good Good Good 


55 55 70 105 





Ave—Average Mod— Moderate Sat —Satisfactory 
AA—Above average Sep—Separate 


ture and sound on or off, change channels, and 
adjust the sound to one of three different levels 

Console models: C32/, C322, C329, open list (price set 
by the dealer); C331, 2, 3, $270-$290; L341, 2, 3, $290 
$310; L361, open list; L389, open list; L391, open list 
LS351-2 with remote control, open list; LS361 with re 
mote control, open list; LS371 with remote control, open 
list; S7F341, open list; STF361, open list; ST7TF371 
open list; S7F389, open list. 


General Electric, Model M204WVY Portable 3 (Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Syracuse) $170. A good re- 
civer and above average in those characteristics 
especially desirable in a portable. Should provide 
reasonably good reception in areas up to 60 or 70 
miles from telecasting stations. 


General Electric, Model M738WMP Console (Gen 
eral Electric Co.) $290. The electrical perform 
ance, picture quality, and sound quality of this 


set were well above average. It should provide 
very good reception in fringe areas. ‘Model 
R738WMD is the same set, but is supplied with 
the wireless, transistorized, push-button control 
device that functions in the 3 ways mentioned in 
the text under ‘‘Remote controls’’ and under 
Admiral, above. 


Motorola, Model A 23T8W Table Model Motorola 
Inc., Chicago 61). $270; Lo-Boy cabinet, $20 
extra. The electrical performance, picture qual 
ity, and sound quality of this set were well above 
average. It should provide very good receptio1 
in fringe areas. Wireless remote control device 
functioned in 3 ways mentioned in the text and 
included a ‘‘ Mute”’ position for sound 

Table model: A 23CI11 with remote control, open list 
console cabinet available 

Console models: 25K63, open list; 23K64, $350 
23K65, $370; A 23K67 with remote control, $350 
A 23K68 with remote, open list; 23K7J/, open list 

Console combinations: 23SF5, $500; 23SF6, $625 
23SF7, $650; 23SF8, $825. 
Philco, Model 4840WA Consolette Philco Corp., 
Philadelphia 40) $240. Picture quality was bet- 
ter than average; sound quality and electrical 
performance, average. This receiver should pro- 
vide a very satisfactory picture in fringe areas 
The unusual use of a transformer in conjunctios 
with silicon rectifiers is a very desirable arrange- 
ment. The “Directa’’ wireless remote control 
is not available for the set tested, but only for 
receivers in Philco’s Custom Series. It is a push 
button device (3 functions—see text 

Table models: 4330, $200-$210: 4332, $220-$230 

Console models: 4841, $260-$270; 4908 with AM-FM 
radio and record player, $495. 
Sears Medalist Portable (Sears-Roebuck’s Cat. No 


21061) $175, plus shipping; $180 at retail store 
Picture quality, electrical performance, and sound 
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quality, above average for a portable receiver. 
Should provide reasonably good reception in areas 
up to 60 or 70 miles from telecasting station. This 
receiver used silicon rectifiers (without trans- 
former) in the power supply—undesirable in a 
portable set from the standpoint of electrical 
safety, but a plastic cabinet made the set relatively 
safe from shock hazard. A remote control device 
is not available for this set. 


Zenith, Model H-2126J Convertible (table model and 
portable) (Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago 39) $240. 
Picture and sound quality, above average. This 
receiver should provide a good picture in fringe 
areas. The ‘300 Space Command”’ wireless con- 
trol device (3 functions, see text) functioned satis- 
factorily. Would be rated as B. Intermediate if 
used as a portable receiver because of weight (over 
50 Ib.), use of metal cabinet, and sharp corners on 
cabinet which could be hazardous to a person 
carrying the set. 

Portable model: //22/4 with remote control, $260. 

Convertible models: //2/25, $230; H2228 with remote 
control, $280; 2231 with remote control, $290. 
Several table and console models are available 
which use a similar chassis and tuner which are 
to be preferred to the chassis and tuner used in 
the Model H-3340-R. 

Table models: //2717, $240-$250; H3310-1 with remote 
control, $300-$330 

Console models: /72755, $330-$340; H2756, open list; 
H2762, $350; H3350 with remote control, open list; 
H3353, 4 with remote controls, $400-$450; H3360 with 
remote control, $495-$525; H3368 with remote control, 
$495: H3375 with remote control, $575; H3385 with 
remote control, $600; H3388 with remote control, $850. 


Zenith, Model H-3340-R Console (with remote control) 
(Zenith Radio Corp.) $340. An average receiver 
in respect to picture and sound quality. Judged 
not as desirable in some characteristics as last 
year's comparable model. Should provide a satis- 
factory picture in fringe areas. ‘‘300 Space Com- 
mand,"’ wireless, remote control (3 functions—see 
text). 

Portable model: -2211-2 with remote control, $240. 

Table models; H-2707, $220; H-3308 with remote con- 
trol, open list. 

Console models: H-2740, $300-$320; H-2781, 6, 7, 9, 
$525-$700; H-3341, 2, 5 with remote controls, open list 


B. Intermediate 


DuMont, Model RA-700A-B50 Console (Du Mont- 
Emerson Corp., Jersey City 2, N.J.) $260. The 
electrical performance and picture quality of this 
set were average in most respects; the sound qual- 
ity was better than average. Model tested not 
available with remote control. 
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Packard Bell, Model 23DT1M Table Model (Pack- 
ard-Bell Electronics, Los Angeles) $300. Satis- 
factory or above average in all respects pertaining 
to picture reception; sound quality was satisfac- 
tory. Not well suited for use in fringe areas. 
Several types of stands are available for this 
model. A wireless ‘remote controller’ was not 
included, but can easily be added at a later date 
(2-button model for changing channels only, $50; 
4-button model for channel selection and volume 
adjustment, $80). 


RCA, Model 232-C-304M Console (RCA Victor TV 
Div., Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N.J.) 
$315; Model 232-C-304R with remote control, 
$385. An average receiver in respect to both pic- 
ture and sound quality. ‘Wireless Wizard”’ tran- 
sistorized push-button remote control on the set 
tested (4 functions, including an “everything off”’ 
function—see text). 

Other models: Except for minor differences in some 
sets, all RCA table and console models employ the same 
basic chassis. 





DuMont RA-700A-B50 


Sears Suburbanite Console (Sears-Roebuck’'s Cat. 
No. 2146) $190, plus shipping. Cat. No. 2166 
employs same chassis but is equipped with remote 
control. An average receiver in respect to both 
picture and sound quality. The ‘“Selectra’’ wire- 
less, transistorized, push-button remote control (3 
functions—see text) worked satisfactorilv. 

Portable models: 2/041, 21051, $155-$185. 

Teble models: 2/14 and 2115 (19-in.), $160-$190; 21.36, 
2137, $185-$215. 

Console models; 2120-2125 (19-in.), $185-$235; 2147- 
2149, $200-$230; 2150-2157, $220-$270; 2166, 2167 with 
remote controls, $260-$290. 





ANTI-FREEZE 


In 1950, it is said, only about 5 percent of 
automobile owners filled their cooling sys- 
tems with anti-freeze, but today about 50 
percent of consumers do the job themselves. 


By doing the work at home and by being able 


to buy the anti-freeze at cut-rate stores or \) 


from one of the big mail-order houses, they 
save time and a substantial amount of money. 
This ‘direct action’’ by consumers makes 
service station owners very unhappy, and 
manufacturers have tried to help the auto- 
mobile service business by emphasizing in 
newspaper and magazine advertising the de- 
sirability of service station installation in 
which the cooling system is supposed to be 
thoroughly cleaned, all hose connections 
checked for leaks, and hoses replaced when 
necessary. 

A good many motorists delay arranging 
for filling the cooling system with anti-freeze 
until the first cold spell arrives; at that time 
service stations are likely to be swamped with 
so much business that they are unable to 
provide prompt and careful service. 

The newest “premium” anti-freeze liquids 
can be left in cooling systems during the 
summer, and some, such as Jelar and Dow- 
gard, can be used for two or more years; to 
the surprise of the industry, the new high- 
priced anti-freeze products did not sell at all 
well. (Apparently another major failure for 
the market survey experts, the kind of “‘ex- 
perts’’ who made such strikingly bad guesses 
on the sales future of the Edsel car.) lo 
stimulate the sale of Telar, the manufacturer 
has reduced its price from $5 to $3.95 per 
gallon. 

Many consumers objected to having to 
‘Permanent Anti- 


season's use as the 


discard their so-called 
freeze’’ after only one 
manufacturers recommended, and a goodly 
proportion of them (one source claimed 40 
percent) did use the liquid for more than one 
season, either carrying it through the sum- 
mer, or draining it in the spring, and saving 
it for the next winter. Many of these no 
doubt kept their cars for only 2 or 3 years 
before trading them in and thus got rid of 
them before cooling system troubles could 
be expected to develop. 


Exclusive Color Check 
lets you assure customers 


-NEW DUPONT Telar 
NEVER NEEDS DRAINING 


unless ser 


ow ANG » 


FACTS ABOUT THE HULLABALOO 
IN THE ANTI-FREEZE FIELD... 


In CR’s opinion, auto users will find it 
wise to use the regular ethylene glycol anti- 
freeze for only one season, because the in- 
hibitor becomes exhausted, and there is a 
strong possibility, if the solution is continued 
in use, that it will become more acid and 
corrosive, eventually resulting in rusting and 
clogging of the radiator and other parts of 
the cooling system. Because these faults are 
hidden, and sonietimes manifest themselves 
only in obscure ways, auto owners are often 
unaware of the advanced state of corrosion 
in their cooling systems. Nevertheless, je icket 
corrosion is a common and serious problem, 
and can cause a lot of trouble on the road 
under difficult or unusual driving conditions. 
It is better not to take a chance. The cost of 
repairing the damage may be many times the 
cost of discarding the liquid when freezing 
weather is over because one cannot be certain 
regarding the safety of continuing its use. 

If you wish to save money, it is best to use 
methanol (methyl alcohol) in any car that 
does not overheat and does not require the 
high boiling point of ethylene glycol for bet- 
ter efficiency of the car heater in cold weather. 
Methanol will provide trouble free protection 
all winter at about one third the cost of 
ethylene glycol. But do not use methanol 
anti-freeze for a car having an aluminum 
engine. 

Ratings which follow are by Consumers’ 
Research, based mainly on chemical analyses 
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published by the North Dakota State Labora- 
tories Department. 


Menthanol anti-freeze 


Not for use in aluminum engines. 


FOR ONE SEASON’S USE ONLY 

A. Recommended 
American Motors (American Motors Corp.) 
Buick (Buick Motor Div.) 
Cities Service (Cities Service Oil Co.) 
Ceoneco (Continental Oil Co.) 
Durone (Mid-States Distributing Co., Inc.) 
FoMoCoe (Ford Motor Co.) 
GM (General Motors Parts Div.) 
Goodyear Super (Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.) 
International Harvester (International Harveste 
Co.) 
Mobil Freezone (Mobile Oil Co.) 
MoPar (Chrysler Motor Parts Div.) 
Nor’Way (Houston Chemical Corp.) 
Phillips 66 (Phillips Petroleum Co.) 
Pure Sure (Pure Oi! Co.) 
Riverside (Montgomery Ward & Co.) 
Sinclair (Sinclair Refining Co.) 
Standard Super (Standard Oil Co.) 
Super Pyro (Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp.) 
Varcon Bonded (Gamble-Skogmo Inc.) 
Zerone (E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co.) 


B. Intermediate 
Che following failed to give freezing points as low 
as were claimed, by more than 2°. 
Allstate (Sears, Roebuck & Co.) 
Allstate Durazone (Sears, Roebuck & Co.) 


C. Not Recommended 
Reserve alkalinity was low in the following brands. 
Ace Super (Midwest Oil Co.) 
Coast to Coast Standard (Coast to Coast Stores) 
Firestone Frigitol (Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.) 
Firestone Super (Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.) 
Shell Super (Shell Oil Co.) 
Trek (Union Carbide Consumers Products) 
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Glycol anti-freeze 
Ethylene-glycol-base anti-freeze solution 
should be used for cars in which a higher tem- 
perature (180 degrees) thermostat has been 
installed to increase the output of the car's 
heater. It should also be used for cars driven 
often in heavy city traffic with frequent stops 
and starts, and for cars used in mountain 
driving, particularly when this may occur at 
times on relatively warm days. 

To protect a 20-quart cooling system to 
— 30°F, approximately 10 quarts of any one 
of the following anti-freezes will be required. 


FOR ONE SEASON’S USE ONLY 
A. Recommended 
Alistate (Sears, Roebuck & Co.) 
American Motors All Winter (American Motors 
Corp.) 
Atlas Perma Guard (Standard Oi! Co. 
Buick Non-Evaporating (Buick Motor Div.) 
Coast to Coast (Coast to Coast Stores, Minne 
apolis) 
Ceneoce (Continental Oil Co.) 
Dow All Winter (Dow Chemical Co.) 
Durex (Mid States Distributing Co.) 


Firestone Super Frigitone (Firestone Tire & Rub 
ber Co.) 


FoMoCo (Ford Motor Co.) 

Freezite (W. H. Barber Chemical Co.) 

Frost Chek (Frost Chek Chemicals Inc., N.Y.C.) 
Gm (General Motors Parts Div.) 

Geodrich (B. F. Goodrich Co.) 

Geodyear (Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.) 


International Harvester (International Harvester 
Co.) 


Koldpruf (Cities Service Oil Co.) 

Mobil Permazone (Mobile Oi! Co.) 

MoePar (Chrysler Products Co.) 

Motor King (Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.) 
Nordic (Dow Chemical Co.) 

One Fill (Pure Oil Co.) 

Paraland (Phillips Petroleum Co.) 

Peak (Houston Chemical Corp., N.Y.C.) 


Pennzone (Pennsylvania Oil Co.) 





Pyre (Olin Mathieson Chemical Co.) 
Phillips 66 (Phillips Petroleum Co.) 
Prestone (Union Carbide Consumers Products 
Premium (Cities Service Oil Co.) 
Riverside (Montgomery Ward & Co.) 
Riverside Super (Montgomery Ward & Co 
Shellzone (Shel! Oil Co.) 

Skelly (Skelly Oil Co.) 

S$. P. All Winter (Studebaker-Packard) 
Texaco PT (Texaco Inc.) 

U.S. Rubber (United States Rubber Co. 
Union 76 (Union Oil Co. of California) 
Varcon (Gamble-Skogmo Inc.) 

Willys (Willys Motor Co.) 

Zerex (E. I. DuPont de Nemours) 


Premium brands 

Although the following brands of anti-freeze 
and cooling system fluids (sold for more than 
one season's use) performed satisfactorily, 
CR does not believe there are any particular 
advantages in using one of these in preference 
to the regular moderate-priced ethylene glycol 
anti-freezes. 

However, because of its relatively low price, 
Allstate Multi-season would seem to be an ex- 
ception and should be a good buy. Regular 
ethylene glycol anti-freeze sells at about 
$1.60 to $3.25 per gallon. 


A. Recommended (tentative) 


Allstate Multisceason (Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
$1.98 per gal., plus postage. Claims and data 
available indicate that this product is similar to 
DuPont Telar, but much lower in price. Changes 
color if efficiency of inhibitor is lost. A 50/50 
mixture protects to — 32°F. 

Dewgard (Dow Chemical Co.) $2.25 per gal 
To be used without dilution and to be installed 
only by service stations. Claimed to be good for 
2 yr. in late model cars. Protects to —43°F. The 
manufacturer insures the purchaser against loss 
of the liquid on 1958 and newer cars. (Replace- 
ment free for first 6 months [or 6000 miles, which- 
ever comes first]; at 50% of retail price, 6 to 18 
months [or 6000 to 18,000 miles] ; at 75% of retail 
price, 18 to 24 months [18,000 to 24,000 miles}. 


Phillips 66 Cooling System Fluid Phillips Petro- 
leum Co.) $2.25 per gal. To be used without 
further dilution. Protects to —44°F. Same as 
Dowgard. 


Prestone Long Life Coolant (Union Carbide Con- 
sumers Products) $5 per gal. To be installed 
only by service stations. Guaranteed only for 
one full winter, but manufacturer claims it can be 
used longer if checked periodically by an author- 
ized service station for freezing point and rust 
protection. A 50/50 mixture protects to — 35°F 


Telaxr (E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co.) $3.95 
per gal. To be installed “in modern cars’’ and 
only by service stations. Claimed to be good for 
life of car unless color changes from red to yellow. 
A 50/50 mixture protects to —34°F. Manufac- 
turer will replace free of charge if solution turns 
yellow. Purchaser must pay installation or labor 
charge. 





Corrections to Consumer Bulletin 


Washer -dryer combinations 

Pages 8-10, Aug. "61 Bulletin 

The drying times given in the table for the Philco- 
Bendix Duomatics as 33 and 39 minutes for the 
electric and gas models, which produced overdry- 
ing, should have been 25 and 30 minutes, respec- 
tively. The temperature reached during drying 
for the electric model Philco-Bendix should read 
“to 160” for drying and “160"' for peak. In the 
listing for Philco-Bendix Duomatic electric model 
on page 10, the statement “Peak temperature 
during drying was somewhat too high” should be 
deleted. 

The later findings were obtained by setting the 
controls at the appropriate positions for drying 
cottons and linens to normal dryness. The type 
of control on the Duomatic provides a range of 


possible settings and the best adjustment must be 
determined by trial and error. 

Corning Ware electric percolator 

Page 2, Aug. "61 Bulletin 

Information from our readers indicates that some 
manufacturing problems may not have been 
solved in the production of Corning Ware Electro- 
matic Percolators. Consumers’ Research did not 
find any faults or defects on the percolator sample 
it tested. Several readers, however, have re- 
ported a variety of troubles, including failure of a 
thermostat to work properly and, in one instance, 
failure of a plastic part. While users are incon- 
venienced when a defect or failure develops, in- 
formation from our readers indicates that the Corn- 
ing company is replacing defective percolators, 
through dealers, without charge. 
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Buying a sewing machine 
The shopper’s dilemma 


THERE are two good rules for a consurher to 
apply when she sets out to buy something. 
They are: 

i. Take your time. 

2. Don't be afraid to ask questions on 
things you want to know about. 

Both of these points are especially impor- 
tant for the woman who is buying a sewing 
machine. Bait advertising, fictitious pricing, 
and deceptive “free gift’’ offers are all too 
common merchandising tricks of sewing ma- 
chine dealers and salesmen. 

Fictitious pricing is possibly the most con- 
fusing kind of sales approach. How is the 
consumer to know whether the sewing ma- 
chine advertised as a real good deal ‘Regular 
$149.50 now $39.95 only” is a good buy or 
notre 


A typical letter received by Consumers’ 
Research reads: 

“Please give me an opinion of how the 
XXXX machine that does the automatic 
stitching rates. Recently I had a chance to 
purchase one of these at a bargain but failed 
to do so. Now I am wondering if I did the 
right thing.” 

The inquirer is easily answered, if the ma- 
chine she asked about was one of the 11 
straight-stitch machines and 17 zigzag ma- 
chines listed in the March 1961 and April 
1961 issues of CONSUMER BULLETIN. If it 
was not one of these, it would be suggested 
that in the absence of specific information on 
that particular brand, the inquirer might 
wish to be guided by the information provided 
in the BULLETIN on the makes tested. She 
would be told, too, that no significance, favor- 
able or unfavorable, is to be inferred from the 
inclusion or omission of a make from CR'’s 
test. (The $149.95 turned out to be a fic- 
titious or “‘bait’’ price. The particular ma- 
chine that was advertised as a $149.95 value 
was really a cheap machine, one that could 
be bought any time for around $40.) 

More difficult to answer is the phone call 
from a reader who stopped in at Honest 

’s Auction House one Wednesday 


* 
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afternoon, and found Honest offering 
a sewing machine, plus a percolator, toaster, 
and can opener, all electric, for $100. ‘Shall 
I buy it?”’ our inquirer demands. ‘He has 
only eight left!’ The honest answer (but 
often an unwelcome one) is: “‘Only if you can 
afford to take a chance with your $100. The 
appliances at that price may or may not be a 
bargain; it may be a fairly high price for the 
lot indeed; and you may or may not be get- 
ting satisfactory merchandise."" A rough cal- 
culation showed the probable price at other 
discount houses of the items offered would 
be about as follows: 


Zigzag sewing machine $70 
Percolator 10 
Toaster 10 
Can opener 10 


$100 


No bargain, but the price was not too 
high, either. The makes and quality of the 
merchandise, the availability of service, re- 
pair, or replacement if needed? All unknown 
quantities. 

Practically, sewing machines regularly sell 
at prices ranging from $30 to $300. A straight- 
stitch machine may sell at $30 to nearly $200, 
with the lowest-priced ones likely to be old- 
fashioned, long-shuttle machines. These sew 
well enough if operated at slow speeds, but 
are likely to vibrate too much at high speeds. 
Zigzag machines sell at $70 up. The price 
depends in part on their versatility; the 
“deluxe’’ automatic machines that can do a 
variety of decorative stitches with the needle 
in different positions and also reverse and ex- 
tend the patterns without changing their 
basic character may sell at $300. All these 
prices are for machines in portable models; 
cabinets are purchased separately. 

Confusion in brands results partly from 
merchandising tactics, and also from the 
great number of sewing machines being im- 
ported into this country today. Unfortu- 
nately for the consumer, unscrupulous re- 
tailers do not hesitate to sell a Japanese-made 





machine under a brand name that implies 
that it is the product of a well-known Ameri- 
can manufacturer. This practice is unfair 
and deceptive. Japanese-made sewing ma- 
chines, like those made in other countries, 
can be relatively poor or relatively good 
products. 

Today, sewing machines sold in the United 
States come from manufacturers in the United 
States, Europe, and Japan. The best-known 
name is Singer, an American manufacturer 
who builds complete sewing machines in this 
country and also abroad. Singer not only 
manufactures machines, but also provides a 
chain of retail outlets and service centers 
both here and abroad. The availability of 
repair parts and services for Singer machines 
is one of the big points in favor of buying a 
sewing machine of that make. 

Sewing machines made outside of this coun- 
try must show the name of the country where 
they were made on the head of the machine. 
Countries with manufacturers shipping sew- 
ing machines to the United States for retail 
sale in substantial numbers and common 
brand names are: 


West Germany: Adler, Anker, Pfaff, Phoenix 
Italy: Borletti, Necchi 

Sweden: Viking 

Switzerland: Bernina, Elna 


The greatest number of foreign-made ma- 
chines imported in this country come from 
Japan. There are, however, fewer exporters 
of machines from Japan than there were in 
1959 when the Light Machinery Export Pro- 
motion Law obliged 40 out of about 160 
makers of home-use sewing machines to drop 


out of the exporting business. The number 
of exporters has been decreased still further 
by Japanese manufacturers who have bought 
out smaller firms. Some of the major manu- 
facturers have very widespread distribution 
systems, selling through small retail outlets 
as well as through department stores. Some 
export machines to chain stores and mail- 
order houses. 

Some U.S. brands made by Japanese manu- 
facturers and the U.S. owners of the brand 
names are: 


Bel Air, Sewmor (Okimoto Sewing Machine Mig. 
Co., Funai Sewing Machine Mfg. Co., Ltd.; dis- 


tributed by Consolidated Sewing Machine, 1115 
Broadway, N.Y.C.) 

Commodore (Koyo Seiko Co., Ltd., Nishizawa 
Sewing Machine Co., Ltd.; distributed by Con- 
tinental Sales & Sewing Machine Co., 74 Throop 
Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y.) 

Domestic, Stitchmaster, White (Fukusuke Tabi 
Co., Ltd., Aichi Kogyo Co., Ltd., Koyo Seiko Co., 
Ltd., Hosei Sewing Machine Mfg. Co., Ltd.; dis- 
tributed by White Sewing Machine Co., Cleve- 
land) 

Elgin, Good Housekeeper, Keystone, Universal 
(Sanshin Sewing Machine Mfg. Co., Ltd., Minato 
Sewing Machine Mfg. Co., Ltd.; distributed by 
Standard Sewing Equipment Corp., 76 Ninth 
Ave., N.Y.C. 

Fleetwood (New Hope Industrial Co., Ltd.; dis- 
tributed by Trans World Industries, 50-27 38 St., 
Long Island City, N.Y.) 

Kenmore (Maruzen Sewing Machine Mfg. Ltd., 
Soryu Sewing Mfg. Co., Ltd.; distributed by 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.) 

Modern Home, Stradivaro (fukoku Sewing Ma- 
chine Mfg. Co., Ltd., Hosei Sewing Machine Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., Feather Sewing Machine Co., Ltd.; 
distributed by Modern Sewing Machine & Supply 
Corp., 253 Roxbury St., Boston 19) 

Reyal (Nishizawa Sewing Machine Co., Ltd.; 
distributed by Royal Sewing Machine Corp., 340 
Junius St., Brooklyn 12, N.Y.) 

Signature (Happy Sewing Machine Mfg. Co., 
Ltd.; distributed by Montgomery Ward & Co.) 
Western (Feather Sewing Machine Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Kogo Seiko Co., Ltd.; distributed by West- 
ern Sewing Machine) 


Japanese makers’ own brands widely dis- 
tributed in the United States include: 
Brother, Coronado, Home Mark, Kingston, Olympia, 
Sovereign, Wizard (Nippon Sewing Machine Mfg. 
Ltd.; distributed by Brother International Corp., 
36-50 38 St., Long Island City, N.Y.) 

New Home (Janome Sewing Machine Co., Ltd.) 


There may be occasions when a sewing 
machine can be purchased at an advantage- 
ous price that makes it a potentially desirable 
purchase for the consumer. If the consumer 
wishes to buy a machine because of a seem- 
ingly spectacular price saving, she should first 
be sure that the saving is a real one, that the 
price was not heavily inflated, so that it could 
be heavily “discounted.’’ Second, she should 
take her time to study the performance of the 
sewing machine in which she is interested 
before she buys it. This can usually be done, 
for most dealers will permit a woman to try a 
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sewing machine in the store and sometimes 
will permit the machine to go out of their 
store into her home for a few days’ or a week’s 
trial. But don’t sign anything other than a 
bare receipt if you take it on trial. What 
you were told is a receipt for the machine 
may turn out to be a contract of sale by 
which you become bound to keep and pay 
for the machine being tried out. 

If the machine is unfamiliar to you, look 
not only for a clean, smoothly-finished head; 
look also for a clear instruction book, one 
that is well indexed. Read also the guarantee 
or warranty offered with the machine, and 
don’t forget to read all the fine print. Ask 
the dealer about service charges and the 
availability of replacement parts that may 
be needed. Remember, however, this war- 
ranty should be a written or printed one and 
should state the name of the agent or com- 
pany responsible for honoring it. Any agree- 
ment should be by an agent known to you to 
have authority to sign for the company. Any 
other sort of agreement wil, be of no use to 
vou if something goes wrong. 

Use the machine, not just for fancy stitch- 
ing but for something practical and useful. 
Do a straight seam, then reverse the stitch- 
ing. Sew on fine, lightweight, slippery cloth, 
medium weight and heavy cloth. 

If you are buying a cabinet, examine it for 
suitability. Points to look for in good cabi- 
net construction are firm seating of the sewing 
machine head when it is in the upright sewing 
position; all construction joints rigidly glued 
and reinforced; a properly supported lid, 


preferably with an outrigger arm, hinged 
bracket, or heavy hinges; legs sturdy enough 
to prevent vibration or wobbling with the 
legs fixed to the cabinet in substantial fashion; 
electric wires and fittings securely fastened 
inside the cabinet out of the way of oil drip 
and so protected that no one could accident- 
ally come in contact with a live wire or con- 
nection. 

You will note that nowhere do we suggest 
that you be swayed by special offers, sales, 
or contests. The real selling price of any 
sewing machine is not what the dealer may 
say it is or was; it is simply what you have to 
pay for it. A machine “valued at’’ $299.50, 
or “formerly sold at $299.50,”” but now selling 
at $100, is a $100 machine and nothing more. 
It is on the actual selling price and on that 
price alone that your attention should be 
focused. 

Consumers’ Research, after the last study 
of sewing machines, received four Japanese- 
made machines; these did not come in in 
time to be included in the April 1961 report 
on zigzag machines. One was a straight- 
stitch machine. Three were zigzag machines. 
Two were of the limited zigzag type which 
makes only a simple zigzag stitch, the needle 
moving from side to side along the center 
line of stitching. One of the three did zigzag 
stitching with a needle in any one of three 
positions. This machine and one of the 
others were “automatic,” that is a cam was 
provided to control the movement of the 
needle from side to side, for patterned stitch- 


ing. 


A summary of some of the characteristics of four sewing machines recently checked by Consumers’ Research 





Iden- 
tifica- 
tion of 
con- 


pea 9 
Sewing machine ance | clean | _ ing bobbin | trols trols 


Ease 
of 
under- 
stand- 
ing 
con- 
trols 


wiring 
con- 
nectors 


| replac- 
ing | 
lamp 


ing 
shuttle 
hook 


motor 
control 





Straight stitch sewing machine 
Morse Super Dial G G 
Limited zigzag 

Belvedere 220-L 

Belvedere ‘330-0 

Intermediate zigzag machine 
Belvedere 660-N G G G 





G—Good; F—Fair (dash) Operation not performed by machine 
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Straight-stitch sewing machine 
A. Recommended 

Morse Super-Dial, Model S. D. (Aichi Kogyo Co.; 
distributed by Morse Sewing Machine & Supply 
Corp., 122 W. 26 St., New York 1) $219.95. 
Made in Japan. Oscillating mechanism, with the 
bobbin in vertical position. Weight of head, 304% 
lb. (heavy). This sewing machine has an attached 
motor (not built in). It has a push-button reverse 
which has some advantages. It was necessary to 
remove a knurled thumbscrew to obtain access to 
the shuttle race for cleaning; this arrangement is 
somewhat less convenient than snap-out shuttle 


races 


Limited zigzag machines 

The machines made a straight stitch and also 
zigzag stitch, the needle moving from side to 
side along the center line of stitching. 


A. Recommended 


Belvedere 330-0 (Riccar Sewing Machine Co.; 
distributed by Belvedere-Adler Industries, Jersey 
City 4, N. J.) $270. Made in Japan. Oscillating 
mechanism, with the bobbin in vertical position 
Weight of head, 36 lb. (heavy). 

Attached motor. Push-button reverse. Auto- 
matic pattern stitching provided by the action of 
1cam mounted on the back of the head. One cam 
supplied, reversible (both sides to be used), pro- 
vided a total of 10 different patterns. Bobbin 


case showed traces of corrosion. This corrosion 


did not affect operation of the machine, but the 
part should be made of a metal or alloy that will 
not corrode. 


A 


Belvedere 220-L. (Distributed by Belvedere-Adler 
Industries) $230. Made in Japan. Oscillating 
mechanism, with the bobbin in vertical position 
Weight of head, 35 Ib. (heavy). 

Attached motor. Push-button reverse. Pat- 
terned stitching must be done manually. Users 
at Consumers’ Research prefer machines that 
have a cam control because it is possible to make 
simple patterns with them easily. Corrosion on 


bobbin case 


Intermediate zigzag machine 

This machine makes a straight stitch and also 
a zigzag stitch with the needle centered and 
to the left or right of center 


A 


Belvedere 660-N (Distributed by Belvedere-Adler 
Industries) $300. Made in Japan. Oscillating 
mechanism, with the bobbin in vertical position 
Weight of head, 35% Ib. (heavy 

Attached motor. Push-button reverse. Pat 
terns were made automatically by means of a cam 
mounted on the back of the machine. One cam 
supplied, reversible, provided a total of 10 differ- 
ent patterns. The patterned stitching was found 


to be rather uneven. Corrosion on bobbin case 





Shoelaces 


SHOELACES must constantly be replaced in 
shoes, as every housewife knows. Laces are 
made from numerous materials. The kinds 
most commonly used are of cotton, rayon, 
and nylon. 

For a blucher-type oxford, which is the 
usual style of children’s shoes and the style 
preferred by orthopedic physicians, crisscross 
lacing is more satisfactory than horizontal 
lacing because the crisscross pattern creates 
an equal pull on both quarters or sides of the 
saddle and avoids the tendency to hitch one 
side of the upper higher than the correspond- 
ing part on the opposite side. 

The chart below indicates the usual length 
of laces for children’s oxfords, children’s high 
shoes and sneakers, and men’s oxfords. 


Children's oxfords, sizes Length of laces, inches 


3 to 12 18 
12'4% to 8 94 


Children’s high shoes or sneakers, sizes 
4to 8 
8l4 to 12 
12!% to 3 
3% to 8 


Men's oxfords 
4 or 5 eyelets 
6 eyelets 


7 eyelets 
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Toys for Christmas 


A group of educational and scientific toys that can be recommended 


for boys and girls; some will be enjoyed by Mom and Dad also 


EACH SPRING a representative of Consumers’ 
Research attends the American Toy Fair in 
New York City, where thousands of the new 
toys for the coming Christmas season are 
shown. From this vast array of dolls, stuffed 
animals, games, guns, trucks, and other toys 
we try to select a number of toys that seem 
to have unique or appealing characteristics, 
and special interest for the boy or girl who 
may show signs of a budding interest in sci- 
ence or one of the several technologies that 
play such a tremendous part ia today’s living. 

For the past five years there has been a 
remarkable and encouraging growth in the 
demand for scientific toys. Judging from the 
offerings of the various companies, manufac- 
turers are well aware of the real and growing 
interest of Young America in science and 
invention. 

The do-it-yourself trend has invaded the 
toy field in a large way. Kits, which were in 
previous years offered mainly in connection 
with model trains, planes, and boats, have 
taken every conceivable shape. 

This year more and more kits of all types 
are available. There is a kit to make a work- 
ing copy of a Stradivarius violin, and one to 
provide a surprisingly realistic replica of the 
great American bullfrog, complete with in- 
ternal parts. Kits can be placed into several 
categories: static models which offer enjoy- 
ment in building and then make handsome 
display pieces, electronic and biological kits, 
and kits which permit the young builder to 
assemble working models that duplicate the 
action, in some respects at least, of the 
original item. 

The kits are usually complete except for 
the cement (for kits of plastic parts) and the 
enamels needed for finishing. Some of the 
bird and animal sets and some other kits do 
include the necessary enamel and brush, how- 
ever. 

Most of the kits will. afford the youngster 
real pleasure in construction as well as good 
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practical experience in working with his 
hands. The kits will also afford much edu- 
cational value as the construction progresses, 
for most instruction books are well written 
and give something on the theory and history 
of the item of which a model is being con- 
structed. The use of styrene and similar 
plastics in the precast parts will be a boon to 
Mother, for the room will no longer be filled 
with sawdust and shavings as happened not 
too many years ago when wood was the most- 
used material for toy construction. Of course, 
with pre-formed plastics, the child misses the 
opportunity to acquire the skills and satis- 
faction formerly derived from actually mak- 
ing the parts and cutting and fitting them to 
size from rods and boards of wood. 
* * * 

A good example of the fine craft of plastic 
modeling for kits is the Revell Slant Six En- 
gine, a well-developed kit which will teach 
the youngster what goes into a modern auto 
engine and how the assembled engine works. 


Slant Six Engine (Revel! Inc., 4223 Glencoe Ave., 
Venice, Calif.) $12.95. This kit of over 200 


SLANT SIX ENGINE 
¥ 


plastic and metal parts is assembled into a quarter- 
size model of the Chrysler slant six automobile en- 
gine, as used in the Valiant, Lancer, Dart, and 





Plymouth cars. The kit is one of the most detailed 
we have seen; all the major components of the 
real engine are duplicated and assembled to make 
an “‘action model.’’ A small electric motor in- 
stalled in the “‘transmission’’ of the engine sup- 
plies power to move the crankshaft, pistons, over- 
head valves, and a replica of the new alternator 
used on Chrysler engines. A miniature distributor 
actually fires the spark plugs (simulated by tiny 
electric lamps) in correct sequence. A removable 
section on the left side of the model allows one to 
watch the internal operation of the engine. The 
engine can be disassembled and reassembled easily, 
as all the major parts are held together with small 
screws. This kit will afford many pleasant hours 
(about 12 hr., perhaps) of construction time for 
the young auto and engine enthusiast. Instruc- 
tions are very well written and illustrated. 





Another type of kit is the electrical and 
electronic construction kit. Such kits are 
typified by the General Electric Educational 
Projects. These kits, which are made to be 
assembled without the use of a soldering iron, 
are well designed and the instruction books 
are in the form of a basic course in the prin- 
ciples of operation of the kit being assembled. 
None of the kits required use of 115-volt 
alternating current; all are powered by flash- 
light batteries (not included in the kit). The 
use of batteries is an eminently desirable 
safety feature. 

The complete series of kits or projects range 
from The Basic Transistor Lab at $9.95 to the 
Advanced Electronics Lab at $39.95. In be- 
tween are five kits for a Transistor Radio at 
$17.95, a radio Transmitter at $19.95, an 
Intercom at $24.95, an Analog Computer at 
$2°.95, and an Electricity Lab at $14.95 with 
which 25 experiments in electricity and mag- 
netism can be performed. Consumers’ Re- 
search obtained and assembled a kit for the 
Analog Computer for this study, and found 
it to be well designed and interesting. 


Project: Analog Computer (General Electric Co., 
Radio Receiver Dept., Utica, N. Y.) $29.95 less 
batteries (4 D-cells required). A kit which uses 
3 transistors for the construction of an analog 
computer. All connections are made with prac- 
tical and ingenious spring connectors. All wires 
are pre-cut to correct length and have the insula- 
tion ready-stripped from the ends. All parts are 
well identified in the instruction book and after 
about 3 to 4 hr., the young engineer (we would 


recommend a minimum age of 12 yr.) will have a 
working computer. The computer was reason- 





ably accurate for demonstration purposes (al- 
though we wouldn't want to use it to calculate our 
tax bill). Essentially, the device does multiplica- 
tion and division only. Other kinds of problems 
are solved by use of special scales which reduce 
the problems to multiplication and division. The 
instructions are very comprehensive and, for the 
more advanced problems, will probably be over 
the head of the younger child. However, high 
school students or those who have a natural in- 
clination to learn and use mathematics will find 
valuable educational exercise in operation of this 
computer. 





Another “‘computer”’ that we found at the 
Toy Fair this year is one called the Electronic 
Computer, manufactured by C & G Toys of 
Lyons, Ill. This toy is not a kit but com- 
pletely assembled, including batteries, and 
ready to operate when purchased. It isn't 
really electronic in operation, but the out- 
ward design fits in with the space age theme 
of design. 


Junior Electronic Computer No. 10 (C & G Toys, 
4400 Lawndale Ave., Lyons, Ill.) $7.95, includ- 
ing 2 pen-cell batteries. Basically a mechan- 
ical calculator which uses light bulbs to indicate 
the correct answer. It will add, subtract, mul- 
tiply, and divide whole numbers from 1 to 12 in 
any combination. To add, one number is set up 
in the window on the front by turning a dial at 
the right side, the second number is selected by 
pulling out the slide at the left to the desired 
number; then the user presses the ‘“‘add”’ button 
on the slide and the answer appears illuminated 
in one of the 24 circular openings on the front of 


the toy. Multiplication is done similarly, except 
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that a different button is pressed. Subtraction 
and division are accomplished, too, in accord- 


ance with the well illustrated directions on the 
box. This toy can be used by any child old 
enough to read, and will be a good toy for use in 
conjunction with the study of basic arithmetic. 
Its use should stimulate an interest in arithmetical 
operations. Changing the batteries and bulbs 
might prove somewhat complicated to some. 





For the really young fry of the home, the 
following toy is recommended. 


Tri-Ang Brick Adding Frame (Distributed by Lines 
Bros. Inc., 236 Fifth Ave., New York 1) $6.95. 


Made in England. This toy, which is recom- 
mended for the younger set, is strongly made of 
smoothly finished wood. The spinning of the 
multi-colored numbered blocks will be a good 
attention getter for a young child, and as the child 
gets a bit older and can recognize numbers, the 
simple additions that are made by matching the 
colors (the large blocks have the two figures to be 
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added and the smaller blocks have the answers in 
corresponding colors) will give the child an intro- 
duction to simple addition. 





The following listing describes a toy which 
is sure to fascinate the entire family, young 
and old. The Lie Detecto Machine is a simpli- 
fied ‘‘lie detector’’ which the manufacturer is 
careful to point out is a toy only, and not a 
real polygraph. 


Lie Detecto Machine (Manning Mfg. Corp., 1335 
W. Randolph St., Chicago 7) $12.95, including 
battery. This toy is really electronically oper- 
ated; it utilizes a transistor circuit to actuate 
the meter. It is really a very sensitive ohmmeter 


which measures changes in skin resistance. To 
operate the machine, an elastic band is placed on 
the subject’s hand to hold two metal disks in con- 
tact with the palm of the hand, and the meter is 
adjusted to the subject, for sensitivity. It is im- 
portant that the subject be relaxed and quiet and 
that his hand be dry. Any emotional response 
generated as a result of questioning is supposed 
to be indicated by a swing of the pointer on the 
meter. With a little practice the operator can 
become quite adept at detecting changes in skin 
resistance. As the toy operates from a built-in 
9-volt transistor radio battery, there is no shock 
hazard at all in the use of the Lie Detecto. 





A toy which demonstrates a new principle 
in transportation is next in our list of toys 
for Christmas. This toy is a clever adapta- 
tion of the new method of propulsion, known 


as the air-effect machine. Such machines, 
which enable one to ride on a cushion of air, 
have been made in full size, for human trans- 





portation, and one even crossed the English 


Channel. 


Electromic Scoot Air Car (Victor Stanze!l Co., Schu- 
lenberg, Tex.) $2.95, less batteries (2 D-sized 
flashbulb batteries). This toy is a miniature work- 
ing model of the new air-effect machines which 
utilize the medium of low pressure air support of 
a vehicle. A motor-driven propeller located in the 
center of the lightweight plastic body generates a 


flow of air under a slight pressure which causes 
the Scoot Air Car to rise about \% in. from the 
floor and the car will then start moving. A com- 
bination control-cable-flexible-shaft transmits 
power to the propeller from a hand-held battery 
case in which a small electric motor is also located. 


By twisting the cable, the user has some contro 
over the direction of travel. The Scoot Air Car 
will travel over carpets and smooth floors alike, 
and even over water if the motor is running as the 
car is lowered to the surface. The Air Car is a 
fascinating toy; its light weight will help kee; 
the legs of furniture in the home unmarked 





A series of kits of the human anatomy is 
offered by Superior Plastics Inc. of Chicago 
These kits, made of plastic, are replicas of 
parts of the human body, as well as the body 
and skeleton as a whole. When some of the 
models were put together, some of the women 
on CR’s staff thought them a bit gruesom« 
especially the life-sized human skull. How 
ever, most parents and children alike will be 
fascinated with the detailed replicas of the 
human ear, eye, nose, heart, etc. For the 
medically and biologically inclined, they pro 
vide excellent preliminary training in anatomy 

The kits are included in a series called 
“How we live” and they do show in detail 
many of the aspects of the mysterious func- 
tioning of the organs of the body. 


The Seeing Eye (Superior Plastics Inc., 426 N 
Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12) $2. A kit of the eye 

several times life size, including the internal parts 
The instruction book is well presented, with a: 
anatomy chart of the eye. 

The Listening Ear (Superior Plastics Inc.) $2. A 
kit for constructing replicas of the inner parts of 
the human ear. 

Touch—The 3rd Sense (Superior Plastics Inc.) $2 
A kit that depicts a cutaway section of the skir 


showing its structure, including a hair folicle. 
Concluded on page 27 
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Report on tests of additional makes and models of 


Food waste disposers 


THOSE interested in purchasing a food waste 
disposal unit should refer to the March 1961 
BULLETIN which presents a rather full dis- 
cussion of these appliances, with listings of 16 
models of various makes. While some manu- 
facturers in their instruction booklets do not 
warn against putting fibrous wastes, such as 
cornhusks, through their disposers, Consum- 
ers’ Research strongly recommends that such 
wastes be gotten rid of by other means. Even 
the best of the disposal appliances can only 
reduce such waste to stringy, tough, tenacious 
lumps of fibers, which swell up when wet and 
are very likely eventually to plug drain pipes. 

Some of the guarantees were vague in that 
it was difficult to determine whether or not 
the manufacturer or his dealer agrees to pay 
for the labor costs for repairing or replacing 
parts. In any case where there is any doubt, 
it would be best to check with the manufac- 
turer, by letter, before the purchase is made, 
and get a clear, full statement from him of 
his and his dealer’s actual responsibility under 
the terms of the guarantee. 


A. Recommended 


Waste King, Model72 (Waste King Corp., Los 
Angeles 58) $59.95. Same as continuous-feed 
Frigidaire Model FDZ-1 reported in the March 
1961 BULLETIN, and in condensed form at the end 
of this article, except that Model 72 does not have 
a sound-insalating plastic outer case. 1 


RCA Whirlpool Imperial SHD-31 (Whirlpool Corp., 
St. Joseph, Mich.) $89.95. Batch-feed model. 
Sink stopper is turned to operate disposer. }4-hp. 
motor rated at 6.8 amp. Built-in overload pro- 
tection. Fineness of grind, very good. Speed of 
grinding, about average on most types o! waste. 
Did a good job on cornhusks (but see text). It 
was judged that ease of servicing would be about 
average. The manufacturer agrees to repair or 
replace during a period of 1 vear from date of pur- 
chase, any parts which become defective. (Labor 
is to be furnished without cost by the selling 


dealer. 2 
Waste King, Model 700 (\Vaste King Corp.) $74.95. 


Similar to Waste King Model 72 except that the 
700 has a special mounting claimed to reduce 


vibration. 2 
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Waste King, Model SH-7000 (\Vaste King Corp.) 
$99.95. Essentially the same as Frigidaire Model 
FDZ-1 reported in the March 1961 BuLLETIN. 2 


Waste King Universal Imperial Hush (\\aste King 
Corp.) $129.95. Continuous-feed model. Ham- 
mer-mill type grinder. 44-hp. motor rated at 5.6 
amp. Manually-reset overload protection. Has 
a plastic outer case sound-insulated (fiber glass). 
Reduction of noise judged not sufficient to war- 
rant extra cost of this feature. Fineness of grind, 
very good. Speed of grinding, fast on most types 
of waste. Did a good job of grinding cornhusks 
(but see text). It was judged that servicing would 
be relatively easily carried out. The manufac- 
turer agrees to replace or repair within a period of 
1 year from date of purchase (but not later than 
30 months from date of manufacture), any part 
or parts which prove to be defective, not including 
cost of labor. 3 


B. Intermediate 


In-Sink-Erator, Model 333B_ = (In-Sink-Erator Mfg. 
Co., Racine, Wis.) $49.50. Continuous-feed 
model. 14-hp. motor rated at 4.8 amp. Manual- 
ly-reset overload protection. A wrench is sup- 
plied for freeing mechanism when it becomes 
jammed. Very similar to Model 707 except that 
the 333B lacks a sound-insulating plastic case and 
reversing system. The manufacturer agrees to 
repair or replace during a period of 1 year from 
date of installation, any part or parts which have 
‘‘manufacturing defects.”’ 1 
In-Sink-Erator Saturn, Model 707. (In-Sink-Erator 
Mfg. Co.) $99.50. Continuous-feed model. %- 
hp. motor rated at 4.8amp. Manually-reset over- 
load protection and built-in reversing system. 
Has a plastic outer case which is only partially 

Continued on page 29) 





BREAKFAST CEREALS 


(The beginning of this article 1s on page 2) 


were only one percent below the weight 
claimed.) It is to be expected, too, that state 
weights and measures officials wiil, as a result 
of recent newspaper publicity on misleading 
packaging practices, suddenly rediscover their 
duty to protect consumers in this field, and 
begin to crack down on manufacturers’ tricks 
of carton design and labeling that gyp the 
buyer of packaged, canned, and bottled goods 
of all kinds. Local weights and measures and 
food control officials, at state, county, and 
city levels have full power to proceed legally 
against packages falsely labeled as to weight 
or volume of contents. 

It is surprising that many large food manu- 
facturing concerns should have dared to risk 
unfavorable public opinion by shortchanging 
the public on weight or volume measurements, 
by slack filling (packages only partly filled) 
or packing odd values of weight or volume, 
such as 14144 ounces (when the natural divi- 
sion of the pound is in quarters and halves). 
It is a very common practice to put weight, 
volume, and ingredients labeling on parts of 
packages where they are hard to find, or in a 
size and color of type that are nicely con- 
trived to make their reading by the consumer 
difficult, or inconvenient. 

One big St. Louis packer of spices and 
seasonings recently went so far as to package 
mint flakes, sweet basil, and marjoram leaves 
as much as 24, 29, and 34 percent below the 
declared weights. These were only a few of 
the short-weight items being sold by the Jas. 
H. Forbes Tea & Coffee Corp., according to 
charges filed recently by the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration. 


Dry cereals an ‘‘Americanism’’ 

Breakfast cereals of the dry type are peculiar- 
ly an American phenomenon, though they 
have been made widely available in Europe 
for the benefit of American tourists, some of 
whom can hardly tolerate a breakfast without 
their corn flakes or puffed wheat with cream. 
Breakfast cereals are by no means a dietary 
necessity; in fact popular cereal products, in 
general, have no special or unique nutritional 


values as human food. Their advantage is 


primarily economic rather than nutritional, 
for they are cheaply manufactured from types 
of food grain that can be grown over wide 
areas in mass production, with maximum use 
of machinery and a minimum of hand labor. 
Most breads and breakfast cereals, moreover, 
are seriously deficient in vitamins and min- 
erals, and have to be “‘enriched’’ with various 
synthetic chemical substances to make them 
even moderately serviceable as partial sub- 
stitutes for good or complete food materials 

Thus the scores of brands of breakfast 
cereals that are high priced on a per-pound 
basis are a poor buy for the consumer who 
wants his food money to go as far as possible. 
When breakfast cereals are of the best qual- 
ity and type (as a few are), they are nutri- 
tionally about equivalent to bread; when of 
the usual overprocessed and sugary sort, 
they are more nearly equivalent to a starchy 
dessert, which few would regard, under that 
name, as a satisfactory breakfast food. 


Breakfast foods in general 

The average American consumes about 10 
pounds of breakfast cereals a year. By 
weight, that is a small amount (considerably 
less than one percent of the average person's 
annual food consumption), but since most of 
the cereals used are light and fluffy, the bulk 
of cereals consumed per family is substantial. 
Cereals that are cooked before serving have 
declined in popularity, and the hot cereals 
now constitute only about one-third of the 
quantity of breakfast cereals consumed. 

The most popular kinds of cereal are made 
from oats, and the oat cereals made to be 
cooked in the home amount to nearly half a 
billion pounds a year, or about 75 percent of 
the consumption of all the kinds of cereals 
that are cooked before serving. 

The corn cereals are generally of types that 
are served cold; these run second in sales to 
the cooked oat cereal breakfast foods 

Rolled oats and oatmeal are, from the nu- 
tritive standpoint, essentially whole-grain 
products. Thus, rolled oats are particularly 
desirable as breakfast cereal for those who 
like and can tolerate whole-grain foods; they 
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are higher in protein, fat, and energy value, 
as well as in natural calcium, phosphorus, 
iron, and vitamin B, (thiamin) content than 
other processed breakfast cereals. A much 
smaller loss of what are called “essential 
imino acids” that make up the protein of the 
grain occurs in the milling of oats than in the 
manufacture of wheat flour and corn meal. 
Oats are, however, like other cereal grains, 
deficient in the amino acid, lysine, hence 
need to be supplemented by proteins of higher 
quality, such as those that are present in 
meat, eggs, and fish—and these should be 
consumed at the meal at which the cereal is 
consumed. 


Bran is too rough for many 

There are several reasons for avoiding the use 
of bran (the skin, husk, or hull of the grain) 
is a breakfast food. One is that bran has 
been clearly established as too harsh a rough- 
ige material for the intestinal tract of many 
persons. (One writer notes that this is espe- 
cially true of those who are nervous or high 
strung in temperament.) Second, bran is 
relatively very high in atomic bomb fallout, 
Strontium 90; it contains seven times as 


much of this product of nuclear testing as 


does white flour. The use of whole wheat 
flour and whole wheat breakfast foods, and 
of bran as a breakfast food, can thus very 
substantially increase the intake of the in- 
herently dangerous radioactive strontium. 
Whole wheat, moreover, contains a sub- 
stance which has a deleterious effect on the 
body’s utilization of calcium and of iron, and 
may thus adversely affect the formation of 
bones and teeth, may even increase the sus- 
ceptibility of the body to certain types of in- 
fection. While less refined foods are often 
more desirable for health than highly refined 
foods, this principle cannot be accepted as 
universally valid; in a substantial number of 
cases, food processing (especially of the kinds 
that were once traditionally done in the farm 
or village home, as in the making of hominy 
or tapioca) does remove undesirable or dele- 
terious ingredients, or ingredients that are 
harmful, as indigestible coarse fiber is to a 
considerable number of persons. 
Unfortunately, in producing most break- 
fast foods and refined flour for breadstuffs, 
the millers remove valuable proteins along 
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with the bran and aleurone layer and germ. 
On that account, for those fortunate con- 
sumers whose digestive tracts have no difh- 
culty in dealing with the natural roughage of 
wheat or oats, whole-grain cereals are often 
recommended by nutritionists as preferable 
to “refined”’ cereals. The latter are usually 
partially “restored” by so-called enrichment 
additives, thiamin, calcium, iron, etc. With 
these additions they become closer in chemi- 
cal and vitamin composition to the grains from 
which they were made. 


Enrichment of value? 

Because breakfast foods, other than rolled 
oats or oatmeal, lose a great part of their 
mineral and vitamin values in manufacture, 
today’s breakfast cereals are very commonly 
enriched with calcium, phosphorus, and iron, 
and three B vitamins, thiamin, riboflavin, 
and niacin (sometimes Bs and vitamin D 
may be added also). 

The farinas, unless ‘“‘enriched’’ or “‘forti- 
fied,”’ are poor sources of the essential min- 
erals and thiamin (vitamin B;). 

Cream of wheat is a name for farina and is 
made of the endosperm of the wheat berry 
after removal of the hard outer bran covering 
and the germ. It is closely similar in nutrient 
value to ordinary unbleached flour, and like 
other breakfast foods is commonly enriched 
with thiamin (vitamin B;), riboflavin (Be), 
niacin, and iron. Wheat germ and a calcium- 
phosphorus compound may also be added. 

Malting (artificial or forced germination) of 
cereals seems to afford no particular advan- 
tage, for the ordinary unmalted cereals, if 
sufficiently cooked, appear to be more diges- 
tible than many of the malted products, and 
are believed to be better for regular or daily 
use. 

It is not sufficient to know that one is con- 
suming the required quantity of protein foods 
in a day. It is necessary that the protein be 
of good quality, like that present in properly 
cooked meat, fish, and eggs, and that it shall 
not have been injured or damaged in process- 
ing or in storage. 

Some cereal manufacturers are now adding 
lysine, one of the so-called essential amino 
acids, to their products. This practice is 
open to objection. Problems of amino-acid 
balance are delicate, and health may be ad- 





versely affected by attempts of food manu- 
facturers to improve nutritive values (or add 
sales appeal) by adding lysine to a cereal 
product that is inherently deficient in lysine 
or has lost available lysine in processing. 


Puffed cereals 

As sources of protein, exploded or puffed 
cereals are among the least desirable. Severe 
heat treatment applied in the process of 
manufacture seriously impairs the nutritional 
value of the protein in cereal foods, particu- 
larly in those that are puffed. Heat process- 
ing of cereals has been known since about 
1926 to be harmful, as injuring the biological 
or food values of their proteins. Moreover, 
since cereal proteins are inherently deficient 
in quality (and those of corn, particularly so) 
it is an unsound practice to subject cereal 
foods to the severe heat treatment that goes 
with manufacture of puffed cereal, rusks, and 
the expensively packaged hard, dry Melba 
toast that is a standard accessory with the 
soup course in many restaurants. 

Of the breakfast foods studied in a research 
on nutritive values of cereals, best nutrition 
was achieved by Quick Oats, Pablum, and 
Instant Ralston. Corn-Soya, Cream of Wheat, 
and Cheerios ‘‘proved to be fairly good sources 
of protein for growth” (Professor Barnett 
Sure, in Food Research, March-April 1951). 
Chere is a probability, of course, that some 
of these proprietary foods have been modified 
since Sure’s experiments were performed, but 
there is little doubt that, in a general sense, 
the findings are still valid. 

In experiments made with young men in 
1938, best protein values were found for 
whole-grain oats, and the poorest were for 
two types of wheat cereals that had been sub- 
jected either to high temperatures in the 
presence of sucrose or maltose, a sugar, or to 
the process of puffing. Jolliffe, Tisdall, and 
Cannon's book, Clinical Nutrition, notes that 
not all protein is good protein, further that 
the usual published recommendations for pro- 
tein content of the diet are “for maintenance 
only,”’ that is, do not provide for growth or 
repair of tissues, e.g., after illness, or a sur- 
gical operation. Many persons suffer from 
a deficiency of good protein; the tissues of 
ill or convalescent persons have need for pro- 
tein of the best quality, in more than the usual 


amounts (not the protein of cereals, deficient 
to start with, and further impaired by process- 
ing, but that in meat, fish, sea food, white of 
egg, cottage cheese). 

Oat products (oatmeal, rolled oats, flaked 
oats) contain a larger percentage of fat than 
wheat, corn, or rice. It is believed that oaten 
foods are somewhat undesirable for use in 
considerable amounts, especially for persons 
of sedentary habits. However, oat products 


do, of all cereals, contain the largest propor- 
tion of digestible protein and fat, followed 
by wheat, barley, corn, and rice in the order 


named. 

In a study of the special damage to cereal 
breakfast foods by high temperature process- 
ing reported in 1943, the rate of gain in 
weight of rats was depressed by two-thirds 
to three-fourths by the gun-explosion with 
heat of an oats-corn-rye mixture, and of oats 
alone. Three researchers in this field, H. H 
Mitchell, T. S. Hamilton, and J]. R. Beadles, 
commented: “In the public interest, it would 
seem to be desirable to process cereals for 
human consumption by methods that are 
less destructive of nutrient content.”’ 

The heat processing of proteins directly 
interferes with the digestion of one of the 
essential amino acids, lysine. At higher tem 
peratures, lysine is actually destroyed, where 
as at lower temperatures its digestibility is 
affected. 

In experiments with rats, corn flakes, 40 
percent bran flakes, Kix, Grape Nuts, Grape 
Nut Flakes, and puffed wheat all failed to 
produce weight gains, and a great proportion 
of animals on these foods died between the 
second and ninth weeks of life. (This did not 
happen where the animals were fed wheat 
grain or wheat in the form of milled enriched 
flour.) 

The breakfast cereal and flour were the 
sole sources of protein in the diet, which in- 
cluded various mineral and vitamin supple- 
ments to make a diet that would be complete, 
except for the incomplete protein of the 
cereal food. 

There is evidence that even the moderately 
elevated temperatures used in drying grain 
are capable of altering nutritive values; re- 
search has shown that the baking qualities of 
wheat are adversely affected by drying tem- 
peratures as low as 160°F. 
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Other important aspects of the problems of 
breakfast foods will be discussed in a second 
article. It will discuss breakfast foods on the 
basis of their nutritional value in terms of cost 
to the consumer, the confusion engendered 
by certain packaging and labeling practices 
of the manufacturers; it will consider also the 
growing tendency to add several chemical 
additives, even artificial flavoring and color- 
ing, in the production of modern breakfast 


cereals 











Sugar a common ingredient of 
breakfast cereals, and undesirable 


Breakfast foods may be flaked, shredded, 
granulated, puffed, or ‘‘toasted,”’ and with or 
without a coating of sugar. The addition of 
sugar is now very common, and dietetically 
most objectionable. Indeed, many of today’s 
breakfast foods, so called, contain more sugar 
than they do of wheat or corn, and have thus 
become confections, rather than good whole- 
some foods. (See articles on sugar in the 
diet in the February and March 1961 BULLE- 
TINS.) 

The labeling laws and regulations are weak 
and poorly enforced by the federal authorities 
and by most of the states. Proper labeling 
would provide for notice to the consumer of 
the sugar content of the product in percent, 
likewise the percentage of the total calories of 
the product supplied by the sugar content (since 
calories from sugar are much less desirable 
than calories from a properly processed grain 
product). 

In the absence of such informative labeling, 
the consumer, we feel, will do well not to pur- 
chase breakfast cereals in which sugar is 
either first or second on the list of ingredients. 
(Ingredients named on packaged foods are 
named in order of their predominance by 
weight in the mixture, so that the substances 
present in the largest amounts appear at the 
beginning of the list of ingredients.) 

Children especially should not be allowed 
to consume breakfast foods whose labels show 
that they contain sugar added in manufac- 
ture. Sugar is harmful to the health of chil- 


dren in many ways. It has long been proven 
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to be a major cause of tooth decay, it robs 
the diet of vitamins and minerals that are 
essential for health and healthy growth, it 
tends to produce obesity, now coming to be a 
serious problem in children as well as adults. 

Cereals that contain sugar or other sweet- 
ening as a first-named or second-named in- 
gredient are the following. (The names in 
bold face type are of products in which the 
ingredient present in the largest quantity is 
sugar. ) 


Kellogg's 


Sugar Pops All Stars 
Rice Krispies Corn Flakes 
Sugar Smacks Sugar Frosted Flakes 


Cocoa flavored Krispies 


Nabisco 
Wheat Honeys 100% Bran 


Rice Honeys 


Post 


Sugar Coated Corn Flakes 

Raisin Bran Sugar Crisp 

Sugar Coated Rice Krinkles Alpha Bits 
Post Toasties Corn Flakes 


40% Bran Flakes 


General Mills 


Frosty O's Jets 
Cocoa Puffs Wheaties 





Trix 


L__] 


Wheat Chex 
Corn Chex 


Rice Chex 


A number of cereal breakfast foods that 
have sugar added in manufacture claim spe- 
cial health values; for example, Kellogg’s 
Special K claims to help with “weight con- 
trol.’’ Some of the others that contain ad- 
ditions of sugar, ‘‘sweetening,”’ or honey, are: 
General Mills’ hi-pro, Kellogg's Concentrate, and 
Uncle Sam Laxative Cereal. 

Breakfast food manufacturers sometimes 
use a mixture of several grains in a single 
breakfast food. This is in general desirable, 
as a mixture of grains will often provide a 
better balance of proteins than that afforded 
by a single cereal (since all cereal grains are 
deficient in protein quality). Thus wheat, 





oats, and barley may be combined in one 
cereal food. 

Grains used in flour and cereal manufacture 
are often dangerously contaminated 

with poisons or filth 

Most persons would assume that foods made 
from grain involve no problems of contamina- 
tion with toxic insecticides or other poisons. 
The advertising emphasis is on nature's 
bounty in the sun-bathed fields of wholesome 
golden grain. Nevertheless, various shippers 
of poison-contaminated and rodent-polluted 
grains, particularly wheat, have been in seri- 
ous trouble with the authorities. 

One of the most usual and most dangerous 
contaminations is that due to mercury com- 
pounds (‘‘pestivides’’) used to treat seed 
grains, to protect them from insects and 
molds during the storage or germination 


period. When the expected amount of the 


chemically-treated seed grain was not sold 
to farmers, the dealers who held it have often 
mixed it with good grain fit for use as food, 
and shipped the mixed grain into commerce. 
Within one three-month period, no less than 
50 carloads, totaling 444 million pounds, of 
the poisonous grains were seized by federal 
agents; there is no telling how much of such 
grain gets into commerce for manufacture 
into food products, undetected by food in- 
spection agents. The quantities involved are 
often very large, of the order of 100,000 
pounds in a lot. 
Soar, decomposed. insect-infested grains 
and grains polluted by rodent excreta are 
common. 
the treatment of cereal crops of all kinds for 
control of insect infestations, and a sizable 


Cyanides are extensively used in 


residue of cyanide and of various bromides is 
permitted in the finished grain. 





Toys for Christmas 


(The beginning of this article ts on page 18 


The Beating Heart (Superior Plastics In $3. 
Although it doesn't really beat, this larger-than- 
life-size model of the human heart shows many 
details After the model is put together, the 
major sections of the heart may be taken apart to 
allow visual inspection of the interior workings of 


the organ 


Thinking Man Human Skull 
Inc.) $5. A life-sized finelvy-detailed model of 


Superior Plastics 


the human skull. The top part is removable and 
a model of the brain made from another kit ($3) 


can be ins¢ rted 

Other kits from Superior Plastics Inc. in 
the anatomy study line are the Sense of Taste 
and Smell at $2 each. Also the Giant Ameri- 
can Bull Frog at $3, and the 3-D Human 
Body, including skeleton and vital organs, at 


$4. All of these kits are available assembled 
and painted, at higher prices. 





A novel and interesting kit which also fol- 
lows the nature study theme is the Chicken 
Little kit from Revell. 


Chicken Little (Revel! In $5.98. An extreme 
ly interesting and informative set from which the 
young biologist can assemble replicas which show 
seven stages in the embryology of a chicken. In 
the case of Chicken Little, an old question is re 


solved: here at least the egg comes first The 


first st wwe shows a fertilized juent 
stages show development 

the egg until at the last st: 

The eyy depi t 


cover to allow examination of the 
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‘Norge Four Seasons 


Hair Dryer’ 


AN ACCESSORY to a clothes dryer that looks 
like a fifth wheel, at first glance, is the Norge 
Four Seasons hair dryer. Consumers’ Re- 
search obtained one, which is made to fit on 
the hamper-door model Norge clothes dryers 
that were included in the study of clothes 
dryers reported in CONSUMER BULLETIN, 
October 1961. 

The accessory is a four-piece item that con- 
sists of an adapter plate to fit over the clothes 
port of the dryer, a two-piece ‘‘stem”’ or con- 
duit to conduct the warm air to and support 
the dryer hood itself. 

Although the parts looked cumbersome, 
they were relatively light in weight and sur- 
prisingly easy to assemble. The total weight 
of the hair dryer accessory was 7 pounds; 
the adapter plate, the heaviest single piece, 
weighed only 3 pounds. All parts can be put 
together quite easily by the housewife, al- 
though she would find it convenient to have 
someone help her adjust the two-piece stem 
to provide the right height for her personal 
use. Such adjustment requires loosening a 
thumbscrew on the top stem and sliding the 
assembly up or down. 

After assembling the hair dryer and putting 
it in place, it is necessary only for the user to 
wash and set her hair, turn on the dryer 
(preferably letting it run for a few minutes, 
first), sit on a chair, and put her head under 
the hood. On the Norge clothes dryer the 
drum can be disconnected easily from the 
drive motor and remain stationary while the 
blower and heating elements function. The 
clothes-drying settings of the dryer are used 
to obtain the desired temperature for hair 
drying. In CR’s trials, the setting for shag 
rugs (no pun intended) was used. If the 
user wishes, she can set the timer to provide 
cool air at the end of the hair-drying period 
just as she can at the end of the clothes-drying 
period. 

The Norge hair dryer proved surprising- 
ly efficient. It was used by four women on 
CR’s staff. Two had fairly short hair set 
with combs or flat pins, another had medium- 
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The four-piece hair dryer accessory for the Norge clothes dryer. 

assembled, in place, and in use. The heat control for the hair 


dryer is the same one used for the clothes dryer, and is located on 
the ‘‘backsplash."’ 


length hair set with brush rollers, and the 
fourth had long hair set on rollers ‘‘page boy”’ 
style. All four reported that the hair-drying 
operation took much less time with the Norge 
than with the best of the small hand-held or 
stand-mounted portable electric hair dryers 
tested by Consumers’ Research and reported 
in CONSUMER BULLETIN, January 1961. In 
fact, the Norge appliance appeared to dry 
hair as fast as professional-type dryers used 
in beauty shops. 

The Norge attachment was also more con- 
venient than the hand-held electric dryers, 
which are tiring to use, and it was more com- 
fortable than the table-top electric dryers 
with hoods which may be uncomfortably 
tight on the head. 

The Norge system does have some disad- 
vantages. The user is anchored to one spot 
with it and whether or not she finds this spot 
desirable depends on where the clothes dryer 
is. However, because the dryer dries rela- 
tively quickly, its location may not be too 
important. The hood of the Norge hair dryer 
is also relatively shallow. This is not a prob- 
lem for most people, but it can be in some 
instances. The young woman who set her 
16-inch-long hair on rollers “page boy”’ style, 
found it necessary to pin the rollers up on 





top of her head to dry. The hood was large 
enough to cover a fairly large head with big 
metal “‘brush”’ rollers for hair setting, but did 
not come down far enough for the “page 
boy” hair style. 

The Norge accessory is priced at $30- 
slightly higher than a portable electric dryer 
with hose and hood, and considerably higher 
than a hand-held dryer. Consumers’ Re- 
search understands, however, that many re- 
tailers are offering the dryer as a “bonus” or 
premium with a Norge clothes dryer. 

It is of some interest to note that women 
who laughed at the appearance of the Norge 
hair dryer (a space helmet! a lie detector!), 


ended up well pleased with its performance. 


A. Recommended 


Norge Four Seasons Hair Dryer Accessory, Model 
31-9014 (Norge Sales Corp., Chicago 54) $29.95, 
but sometimes “‘free’’ with a Norge dryer. A four 
piece accessory for the Norge clothes dryers 
white painted metal adapter plate, two-piece 
painted metal “‘stem,”’ plastic hood. Weight, 7 Ib 
Easy to assemble, and easy, quick, and conveni- 
ent to use. Would require considerable storage 
space, and could be used comfortably only with a 
dryer installed so as to have adequate free space 
in front of it. Consumers’ Research tested the 
hair dryer only with the Norge electric clothes 
dryer. 





Food waste disposers 


(The beginning of this article is on page 22) 


sound-insulated (plastic foam). Reduction of 
noise judged insufficient to warrant extra cost 
of this feature. A wrench is supplied for freeing 
the mechanism when it becomes jammed. Fine- 
ness of grind and speed of grinding, about average. 
Did a poor job of grinding cornhusks; a large 
wad of stringy fibers was caught in and plugged 
the outlet (but see text). Servicing judged some- 
what difficult. The manufacturer agrees to repair 
or replace during a period of 1 year from date of 
installation any disposer, part or parts having 
‘manufacturing defects” if sent prepaid to fac- 
tory or authorized agency. A 4-year additional 
warranty is provided on parts (charges for labor 
10t included). 2 


C. Not Recommended 
In-Sink-Erator, Model 17LC (In-Sink-Erator Mig. 
Co.) $88.50. Batch-feed model. '4-hp. motor 
rated at 6.0 amp. Manually-reset overload pro- 
tection and built-in reversing system. A wrench 
is supplied for freeing mechanism when it becomes 
jammed. Fineness of grind and speed of grinding, 
above average. Did a poor job of grinding corn- 
husks (but see text). Jammed frequently when 
grinding bones and other hard waste. Stopper 
which started grinder, when turned, was awkward 
to operate. Electrical safety questionable be- 
cause of insecure fastening of the stopper-actuated- 
starting switch. Same warranty as for Jn-Sink- 
Erator Model 707. It was judged that servicing 
would be somewhat difficult. 2 


al > * 


For the convenience of our readers we repeat 


here the listings (without comments or de- 
tails) of the units reported in the March 1961 
BULLETIN. 


A. Recommended 
Hotpoint, Model MA-25A. $59. 
Frigidaire, Model FDZ-1. $98.95. 


General Electric Super Grind Disposall, Model FA-60. 
$89.95. 2 


Hotpoint Disposall, Model MB-65A. $89.95. 2 


General Electric Super Quiet Super Grind Disposall, 
Model FA-90. $119.95. 3 


National Citation Power Surge, Model T74P. 
$129.95. 3 


National Supreme, Model 644P. $119.95. 3 


B. Intermediate 
Westinghouse, Model FD-10. $59.95. i 


Westinghouse, Model JDAISOW. No list price, and 
usual retail price not available. 


C. Net Recommended 
Chambers, Model CF-880. $49.50. 
Kelvinator, Model FDH-1. $59.50. 1 


Kenmore Golden 400 (Sears-Roebuck’s Cat. No. 
W65—6418) $52.95, plus freight. 


Whirlaway, Model 880. $49.50. 
Youngstown, Model FWD200. $59.95. 
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@OFF THE EDITOR’S CHEST 


Short weight, slack filled and deceptive packaging 


REMEMBER when sugar was weighed out by 
the grocer and put in a brown paper bag? 
Ditto for beans, rice, oatmeal, and other 
cereals? Of course, you don’t, but off and on 
there was a great to-do about the grocer who 
short weighted his customers by putting his 
thumb on the scales or by seeing that a well- 
placed electric fan blew a draft of air down 
upon the scale platform. When the era of 
packaged foods arrived, it was hailed as a 
great triumph for sanitation and honesty. 
The consumer could then see right on the 
package label what she was getting. 

It turns out, according to a recent Senate 
investigation, that those neat packages with 
the contents clearly marked have given way 
to oversized containers with odd amounts 
that vary from time to time so that the con- 
sumer must calculate each time how much 
she is paying per ounce and is often misled by 
the container size, which is at times much 
larger than the contents. 

In fact, a Senate subcommittee, headed by 
Senator Philip A. Hart of Michigan, is con- 
sidering the problem of whether new legisla- 
tion is needed to protect consumers against 
fraud, and honest food packers against un- 
scrupulous competition. Investigations by 
various government agents and state officials 
have disclosed that at least five gimmicks are 
being used which deceive, mislead, and con- 
fuse the home purchasing agent: 

No. 1 is just plain short weight, forbidden 
by law. 

No. 2 is known in trade circles as ‘“‘slack 
fill.” The package is correctly labeled, but 
there will be considerable space in the package 
that is filled with padding, or separators, or 
just air. (The latter is very common.) 

No. 3 is the technique of leaving the price 
the same, but redesigning the package so that 
it contains less in weight or volume than was 
formerly supplied at a given price. 

No. 4 is the use of a reduced quantity that 
looks like a larger amount, but which may 
sell for the same or slightly lower price, so 
that the homemaker thinks she is getting the 
usual size package at a bargain rate. A 
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cut of cheese, for example, weighing 14 
ounces, may look like a full pound, but costs 
somewhat less. 

No. 5 is the use of strong adjectives rather 
than standard terminology to denote size and 
quantity. You know that “big, big gallon”’ 
which, of course, contains no more than any 
other gallon. Then there is the ‘“Large,’’ 
“Economy,” or ‘‘King’’ size box of deter- 
gents which on a cost-per-pound basis may 
sell at a higher price than the “Regular” size. 

For a good many years, the Food and Drug 
Administration has not bothered to take ac- 
tion against short-weight foods. Apparently 
this laxness on the part of the government 
enforcement agency has provided too much 
temptation for even big manufacturers. In 
recent months when the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration in response to consumer com- 
plaints began to take action, it was not merely 
small unknown firms which were caught 
cheating the consumer, but well-established 
reputable companies. 

Quaker Oats Company (Shiremanstown, 
Pennsylvania), for example, has had a num- 
ber of packages of Puffed Rice and Puffed 
Wheat seized that were 4 ounce to 1 ounce 
short of the declared weight on the package. 

The Sweets Company of America, manu- 
facturers of Tootsie Rolls, was the subject of 
a court order, enjoining the firm from ship- 
ping its multi-pack carton containing six 
individually wrapped pieces of candy labeled 
as containing 9 ounces, when the candy ac- 
tually weighed 814 ounces. The size of the 
candy package was reduced in January 1961 
without changing the weight on the label, in 
spite of a Food and Drug Administration 
warning. 

The well-known brand of frozen orange 
juice, Snow Crop, is in trouble with the gov- 
ernment for the label statement that the con- 
tents of the standard consumer-size can are 
“equal to the juice of up to 12 oranges.’’ The 
Food and Drug Administration found the 
contents more nearly equal to the juice of 
“up to 6 oranges.” 

In a report of the Food and Drug Admin- 





istration to the National Conference on 
Weights and Measures, it was disclosed that 
a survey of 35 food products indicated that 
the foods most frequently found to contain 
less than the declared contents were, taking 
only the top nine, corn meal, butter, oleo, 
salad dressing, coffee, sugar, cereals, vege- 
table oils, prepared mixes, in that order. 
Propaganda for modern packaging has been 
so successful that women have been lulled 
into a sense of security, but with reputable 
companies like Quaker Oats, the manufac- 
turer of Tootsie Rolls, and the processors of 
Snow Crop misrepresenting the contents of 
their packages, they will certainly become 
disillusioned. The thing to do is to check 
carefully for the time being on every single 
package you buy in the supermarket. If 
you think something about it is misleading 
or deceptive, or if you can conveniently 
check the weight and find that it is below the 
declared weight, or if you find the weight or 
volume has been reduced with the price re- 
maining the same without any announce- 
ment of the change, write a letter of com- 


plaint to the store and the manufacturer and 
send a copy to Senator Philip A. Hart, 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly, Senate Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Send us a copy, too. 

It will take no more than a month or two 
of diligent examination of current packages 
on the shelves of the grocery store and super- 
market by alert, well-informed, and vocal 
women to clean up the situation. You may 
wish to bring the matter up for discussion 
before women’s clubs and civic groups, and 
let your local weights and measures officials 
and your newspapers know of your concern 
for the problem. 

Senator Hart will be pleased to have con- 
crete information in hand for his committee's 
consideration. Be accurate, objective, and 
firm, but do something definite about the 
situation. You will get it fixed promptly. 
Manufacturers are very responsive to pro- 
tests about their bad practices when they 
know that unfavorable publicity may follow 
continuance of misleading labeling or pack- 
aging activities. 





Polaroid J66 


(The beginning of this article is on page 39) 


the time of this test, and thus a sample could 
not be obtained in time for inclusion in this 
report. The Model 900 has a view-finder that 
is fully corrected for parallax. The auto- 
matic feature controls both the shutter speed 
and diaphragm opening, and the Model 900 
will accommodate Polaroid films of different 
speeds. 


B. Intermediate 


Polaroid Land, Model J66 (Polaroid Corp., Cam- 
bridge 39, Mass.) $93.50 for camera alone; 
$110.45 for camera and a kit that includes leather 
carrying case, 2 rolls of film, and 12 AG-1 flash 
bulbs. 

Eight pictures, 344 x 444 in. on one roll. Single- 
element lens with normal aperture of f/32, 125 
mm. focal length. (Diaphragm is manually ad- 
justable from {/19 to f/64 for lightening or darken- 


ing pictures.) The shutter is set automatically 
by the electric eye over the speed range 1/15 to 
1/1000 sec. Built-in flash gun synchronized for 
the tiny AG-1 flash bulbs (about 7/16 x 14 in.). 
Lens is fixed focus (5 ft. to infinity), but bellows 
can be extended a short distance for close-ups (3 
to 8ft.). This camera uses only Type 47 Polaroid 
film (exposure index 3000) owing to the fixed 
calibration of the electric-eye shutter. Optical 
view-finder with bright line, partially corrected 
for parallax. Quality of lens, fair. Camera is 
large, bulky, and heavy. Weight, 4 lb. 3 oz. 
Operation of this new Polaroid camera is simple 
and each lever is numbered in sequence for the 
four basic steps in operation. While the pictures 
were not as sharp as were obtained with some 
previous models of Polaroid, casual camera users 
would probably find pictures taken with the J66 
satisfactory. With better lens performance, this 
camera would be worthy of an A-Recommended 
rating. 
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Letters from our readers 


Freezing nylon hosiery 

You may be interested in this clipping from the 
woman's page of our local (Washington, D.C.) paper 
«which suggests putting your nylons in a freezing 
tray and letting the hose and water freeze solid to 
make the hose wear longer. Probably you can easily 
check the validity of the suggestion that manufac- 
turers have “‘ purposely left out the freesing process 


in manufacturing these hose.”’ 
Mrs. D. L., Washington, D.C. 


> We wrote to duPont after we received your letter 
about freezing nylon hosiery. Their reply was 
interesting. They point out that, although they 
knew of no scientific reasons why freezing should 
help nylon stockings, duPont did conduct some 
experiments of freezing stockings to see if there 
might possibly be any truth to the claim that 
storing stockings at low temperature could im- 
prove their wearing qualities. 

To quote their letter, “Our tests showed that 
the only result of freezing nylon stockings was 
that the stockings became exceedingly cold. It 
did not prolong or shorten the life of the stockings.” 
We believe there is no reason to doubt the cor- 
rectness of duPont’s findings. 


Corrosion tendency of soft water 

Your article ‘* Softening water for use in the home” 
which appeared in the February 1960 issue of Con- 
sumer Bulletin was exceedingly helpful to me. 

For your information I am sending a copy of my 
letter to a manufacturer of water softening equipment 
in which I express an interest in water softening 
equipment and ratse the question of the tendency of 
corrosion of piping due to zero-soft water. 

Also enclosed is a photocopy of the reply which 
says tn part: 

“information related to zero-soft water and its 
reported tendency to increase corrosion is in error. 
The main qualities of the water supplied that affects 
its corrosiveness are acidity, conductivity, oxygen 
content and temperature. None of these are in- 
creased or decreased by household water softening 
appliances and therefore, it cannot be truthfully 
stated that softening of the water supply will increase 
its corrosion potential.” F. R., New Jersey 


>We find it difficult to believe that a leading 
manufacturer of water softening equipment could 
be unaware of the higher corrosion tendency of 
softened water. 

The increased tendency of soft water to corrode 
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pipes and tanks is well established, on the best 
of authorities. In the leading book on corrosion, 
Professor Herbert H. Uhlig’s Corrosion Handbook 
(John Wiley & Sons, publisher), the following 
statement appears. 

“Soft waters are more corrosive than hard 
waters. Hard waters tend to precipitate an in- 
soluble layer, e.g., CaCO,, particularly on the 
cathodic surfaces of corroding iron, which im- 
pedes diffusion of oxygen to the metal. Informa- 
tion as to whether a given water will precipitate a 
protective surface layer can be estimated from 
analyses of the water followed by calculation of 
the so-called saturation index."’ 

Another of America’s best-known specialists o1 
corrosion problems, Frank L. LaQue, notes that 
“When hard waters are softened, . . . they will 
simultaneously lose their ability to form protective 
coatings. . .aggravating the corrosion problem.’ 

A study of corrosion in domestic water heaters 
published by the American Gas Association, and 
presenting. the work of Robert C. Weast, gives 
actual figures on the difference between tap water 
and zeolite-sof{tened water in respect to hot-water 
tank corrosion. Water heaters using Cleveland 
water were found to corrode 22 to 39 percent more 
rapidly with softened water than with unsoftened 
water. 


National Cookware Company 
Can you tell me anything about the ‘* Consumers 
Research division”’ of National Cookware Company? 
We answered a prize contest ad from these people 
. my wife was a prize ‘‘winner’’ and awarded a 
$50 certificate. A representative called on her and 
told her this amount could be used toward the total 
cost of a set of cookware. Is this not an infringement 
on your trade name? R. W. D., Colorado 


> We have heard about the “Consumers Researcl 
division” of National Cookware Company, and 
the Better Business Bureau has been trying t« 
prevail upon them to drop the use of the name 
Consumers Research. The public will be aware 
of the implied misrepresentation of the company’s 
sales method in due course, but in the meantime 
the company is no doubt doing very well with it 
among those people who are not critical enough 
to be aware that the National Cookware Com- 
pany’s is a most peculiar and highly questionable 
type of “Consumers Research,”’ and wholly un- 
connected with the original Consumers’ Research, 
a non-profit research and educational service for 
consumers. 





Brief index of January through October 1961 issues of CONSUMER BULLETIN 


Month Page 


Air cond rs, June 
room* May 
Airplene kits, model July 
Appliances, care and service*.Apr 29, Oct 
cooking, controls on* Aus 
life expectancy Oct 
servicemen, training program for Oct 
Automobiles, 1961 
compects* Jan 10; Feb 14; Apr 
ennuel report* Mey 
full-size* Mar 11, June 15, July 
annual report*. . . June 
station wegons* July 
sports or Cemper wegons 
new*.. Aus 
Automobiles, foreign, buying ebroed*®. . . July 
Volkswegen, new*. Aus 
station wagon". Aus 
Automobiles, air conditioners* June 
gasoline consumption, economy in*. Sept 
heedroom in cers Sept 
safer designs needed... . . Aug 
small, edventege from an invest 
ment standpoint 
sperk plugs, selecting right type* 
tire repair device* 
Beverages, carbonated, labeling 
Binocular, zoom* ; 
Bottle warmers, beby, sutomobile* 
Cameras, choosing « 35 mm. camere* 
lenses, interchangeable—telephoto 
and wide-engle* 
movie, 8 mm., sound* 
electric-eye zoom* 
pitfells in teking pictures® 
35 mm. automatic, semiautomatic June 





“helf-freme™ camera* 
renge-finder type* Aus 
single-lens refiex* Aua 
Camping activities, book review* Aus 
Carbon tetrachloride, denger Aus 
Cements, epoxy-resin*® Feb 
Charcoal ignition devices July 
Chemical edditives in food*..Apr 24; May 
June 2, Aug 26;Sept 10; Oct 
Chemicals, hazerdous household, 
lebeling*. Oct 
Clothing, burlap fabrics, cere Oct 
costs end jeckets with foem linings 
cere Jan 4; Sept 
elastic fabrics and braids, laundering Oct 
shirts, men's white wesh-end-wear* . Sept 
“sure care” symbols on labels. . Aus 
Coffee, water for brewing Oct 
Coffee maker, electric® Aug 
Consumer Bulletin, binders for. . Sept 
commercie! use of reports not 
permitted ; July 
specie! retes for schools. . Aus 
use of mailing lists Sept 
Consumers, buying at « discount house. . Sept 
checking up on @ company Aus 
do they buy things not needed?*. . Mar 
legisletive protection, trends*. June 
shopping on vecation in big cities 
or ebroed July 32°, Aug 3, Seot 
why some don't spend their money*. Aug 
Contect lenses, bifocel* Jan 
Dehumidifiers*.... July 
Dentifrice containing a Auoride compound Oct 
Detergents, household, 
toxicity. . ° Aug 38; Sept 
Diet, overemphesis on undesirable foods 
and chemical sdditives* Aus 





11 
29 
95 


39 


Month Page 


Diet of exercise, teen-egers Oct 
Diets, booklet on weight contro! Aor 
liquid formule..Mey 37; July 3, Aus 
Dinnerwere, plestic® _ June 
Dishwasher detergents, problems with Oct 
Dry-cleaning machines, coin 
operated : Aug 14*, Sept 
Dryers, clothes, electric and gas*........Odct 
Biectric home heating*® 
Encyclopedias, sales prectices* . 
Eye and eyebrow make-up 
Poucet seretors, hazard 
Faucet spray device 
Film, color, negetive* 
Flashlights, rechargeable* 
Floor polishing machines* ‘ 
Food end Drug Admin., open letter to* 
Food freezers, upright® 
Food lebeling* 
Food waste disposers* 
Foods, chemical edditives* Apr 24, May 
June 2, Aug 26,;Sept 10; Oct 
effects of soils on quality® . . . Jen 
suger, enemy of 
nutrition®...Feb 10; Mer 39, Aus 
Freezers, food, upright®. . . .. . July 
Frying pans with non-stick coeting* July 
Furnace repeir reckets*. . . 
Garbage dispose! units*. 
Garden equipment, winter storage 
Gardeners, home, hand sprayers for*. 
timely edvice to® May 
Gasoline consumption, economy in® Sept 
Grills, outdoor, hazerd . . Oct 
Guerentees 
Gum, chewing 
Hair dryess* 
Hair tonic, history of cleims* 
Heering aid dealers 
Heaters, weter* 
Heating the home with electricity® . 
Hook, meanetic 
Insect contro! outdoors 
Insect repellents 
Insecticide vaporizers, Lindene . 
Installmert payment plens, costly Sept 
Insurance for photographic equipment May 
Kitchen vents end hoods. . ‘ Aug 
Labeling, beversges, carbonated Oct 
chemicals, hezerdous household* Oct 
food products* June 
Lawn mowers, power, safety 
specifications edopted®. . June 
Lawns, crebgress, control of . . Aor 
weed killing, simple device for* July 
Lenses, contect, bifocal®. . os Jan 
Lightning rods Mey 
Lights, electric, night® aewa Feb 
Loud-spesker, bookshelf-atyle®. . . . Sept 
Luminescent devices, reflecting materials*. Feb 
Medicine bottles, safety caps for. . . July 
Medicine cabinets, “child-proof” 
Medicines, first-sid menuel 
Mobile homes* 
Motion pictures, retings® 
violence emphesized.....Jen 33%, July 
Movie camere end projector, 8 mm 
sound* Juceneeees Sept 
Movie cameras, 8 mm. electric-eye zoom® . Oct 
Moving, pemphbiet of tips on... . . Oct 
Oronse juice and orenge 
products . . ..Mar 3,June 38; Aug 
Ovens, electric, built-in® Apr 
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Month Page 
Painting the house, renting equipment for .Oct 
24, Oct 
Percolator, electric® Aus 
Photography, pitfalls* Mar 
Playhouse, plastic, misleading advertising .Oct 
Polishes, silver; ternish preventive * Jan 
Polishing machines, floor® July 
Porcelain enamel, chipped, repeiring* Feb 
Projector, 8 mm. sound movie* Sept 
Projectors, opeque* Mar 
slide* Sept 
Range hoods, ventilating Aus 
Ranges, electric—built-in ovens end 
counter-top units* Apr 
controls* Aus 
Record changers, eutomatic* Feb 
Recordings for the blind Aug 4, Oct 
Records, phonograph, ratings* eech 
Rugs end carpets, performence ratings Aus 
shrinkage of July 
Sewing machines straight-stitch * Mar 
Apr 


Paints for exterior use, latex*. .Sept 


zigzes* 
Shever, electric, men's* 
Shirts, men's white wesh-and-weer* 
Shoes, children 's* 
spike heels demege floors..July 3 
Silver polishes, tarnish preventive® 
Skillets with non-stick costing* 
Slide projectors* 
Snow and ice removal, chemicals for* 
Soils, effects on food quelity* 
Soreyers, hand, for the home gerdener* 
simple device for spot weeding* 
Steinless-stee! Aatware* 
Starches, soray* 
Station wegons, 1957* 
sports or camper wegons, new* 
Stereo components, hi-fi 
Stockings, emollient-treated 
Suger, enemy of 
nutrition® Feb 10; Mar 39 
Sunglesses with extra- wide frames 
Sunlight, overexposure, hazards June 4 
Sunten preperations, problems 
Tennis balls* 
Timer, pocket 
Tire repair device* 
Toaster, electric, new* 
Tobecco, new sprey, efects 
Tools, shaping, new* 
Tooth paste containing « fuoride 
compound 
Toothbrushes, new kinds 
Towels, “unwoven,” advertising of * 
Trailers, mobile homes* 
texed as real estete in N.Y 
TV sets, safe use in schoolrooms* 
Vitamins, buying 
Washing machines, sutomatic* 
washer-dryer combinations*® 
Wetches, selection and repair® 
Water heaters* . 
Weter supply, contamination of home * 
Wax, removing from linoleum 
X-ray machines, many defective 
‘Entries marked (*) are longer or more compre 
hensive items 





MOTE: Back issues of CONSUMEK BULLETIN 
(1960-1961) ere available at 40 cents each, 1959 
and earlier issues, 50 cents each. Thirty populer 
reprints are listed on p. 24 of June 1951 issue 
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Phonograph Records 


Please Note: Stereo records are indicated by the symbol ® 


pretation, second to the fidelity of the recording 


®Bach, J. C.: Harpsichord Concertos in D Major andG 
Major & Bach, C. P. E.: Harpsichord Concerto in D Minor. 
Fritz Neumeyer (harpsichord) with the Wiener Solisten 
under Béttcher. Bach Guild BGS 5040. $5.95. Both of 
these sons of Johann Sebastian Bach became more famous 
during their lifetime than their father, for their style was 
considered a step forward. The concertos held my attention 
throughout, containing many beautiful pages. Crisp and 
clean playing, well chosen tempi. The sound comes as from 
a distance, with the harpsichord blended in the ensemble 
more than it should be. AA B 
®Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. 5 (‘Emperor’). Van 
Cliburn (piano) with the Chicago Symphony under Reiner. 
RCA Victor LSC 2562. $5.98. Victor offers stunning, 
spacious sound in its recording of this great concerto. But 
the playing doesn't fully match the sound. In the first 
movement the orchestra and the soloist do not always see 
eye toeye. Throughout, the soloist exhibits extraordinary 
technique and plays with some flair, but he appears te lack 
the feeling this work demands. There's more head than 
heart. A AA 
SBeethcven: Symphony No. 7. Philhariaonia Or- 
chestra under Klemperer. Angel S 35945. $5.98. Those 
who like the dynamic, fast playing of Toscanini in his 
recording of this great symphony may not like the slower 
ag ape of Klemperer. Within his interpretive plan, 
e is excellent, however. The recording favors the blended 
sound, and lacks some of the dynamic contrast necessary to 
match today's highest standards. AA A 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 9 (“‘Choral’’). Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under Kleiber. Richmond 19083. 
$1.98. A pressing on one disk of a two-disk set that has 
been in the London catalog for some time. Strong per- 
formance of a masterpiece, acceptably recorded by today's 
standards. If price is important, you may find this a good 
buy at $1.98. A B 
(Lalo: Symphonie Espagnole & Tchaikovsky: Seren- 
ade Melancolique. Leonid eae with the Philharmonia 
Orchestra under Kondrashin. Angel S 35721. $5.98. 
Polished performance of the famous Spanish suite played 
with more passion than Kogan often exhibits. But it is still 
a bit reserved. And so is his playing of the Tchaikovsky. 
Well backed up by the orchestra, well recorded though 
the volume level seems more constant than it should 


. A 

@®Liszt: Les Préludes & Smetana: The Moldau & 
Mussorgsky: Night on Bald Mountain & Sibelius: Valse 
Triste. London Symphony under Dorati. Mercury SR 
90214. $5.98. Popular orchestral pieces played with 
reserve, commendable nuance, rich tone. But I like more 
“heart on the sleeve’ than Dorati gives us. Well re- 
corded. A AA 

Merrill: Carnival. Anna Maria Alberghetti, James 
Mitchell, Kaye Ballard, etc., under Saul Schechtman. 
MGM E 39460C. $6.95. The New York Drama Critics’ 
Circle voted Carnival the best musical of the season. It 
provides a lovely, enchanting night in the theater. The 
action occurs around a a European traveling circus. 
While the music alone is not outstanding, though performed 
here by the original cast, it’s far better than most Broad- 
way shows. Best tune: “Love Makes the World Go 
Round,” and that’s the only one likely to make the hit 
parade, for the music leans toward “operetta” rather than 
juke-box style. ‘Tops in the cast are the female leads, 
Alberghetti and Ballard, who contrast each other ad- 
mirably. Good recording. A 

Mozart: Concerto in C for Flute and Harp, Concerto No. 2 
in D for Flute, Andante in C for Flute and Orchestra. Munich 
Bach-Orchestra under Richter. Telefunken TC 18045. 
$1.98. Joyous music of no great depth but a delight from 
beginning toend. Clear, pleasing recording, too. Perhaps 
big name performers could add a bit of artistry to that 
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BY WALTER F.GRUENINGER 


Ratings (AA, A, B, etc.) apply first to the quality of inter- 
Most perform: uhces are available on both stereo and regular LP records. 


offered by the unnamed soloists, but I anticipate many hours 
of pleasure from this disk. And only $1.98! 

Rameau: Harpsichord Works. Anton Heiller (harpsi- 
chord). Vanguard BG 614. $4.98. Rameau impresses 
me as one oi the greatest French composers. In this 
selection of 14 small pieces, his sparkle, imagination, and 
melodic charm speak for themselves. The playing, how- 
ever, seems hesitant, lacking at times in grace. Others play 
Rameau more to my taste. Splendid recording. B AA 

@®Thomson: The Plow That Broke the Plains and The 
River Suite. Symphony of the Air under Stokowski. 
Vanguard VSD 2095. $5.95. Virgil Thomson scored two 
documentary films in the 30's which he later turned into 
suites. They're as American as a chocolate ice cream soda 
and just as flavorsome. Stokowski and his men play them 
handsomely, and it is difficult to think of better sound at 
this stage of the art. AA AA 

SVivaldi: Concerti for Flute, Oboe, Bassoon and Double 
Concerti for Two Flutes, Two Oboes, Two Violins, Two 
Mandolins. Soloists and “I Musici.’’ 4 sides, Epic BSC 
111. $11.96. Vivaldi, the eighteenth century “Red 
Priest,""has not been neglected by recording companies. 
Yet, these disks offer eight concerti that provide an unusual 
contrast in solo instruments and at the same time demon- 
strate Vivaldi’s ingenuity. They are best heard one or two 
at a time. Clear recording, as from a distance. The 12 
strings that comprise “‘I Musici” strike me as a wonderful, 
lustrous group. AA AA 

@®Wagner: The Flying Dutchman. London, Rysanek, 
Tozzi, etc., under Dorati. 6 sides, RCA Victor LSC 6156. 
$17.94. The engineers have placed the orchestra nearer to 
the audience than the voices, attaining an effect heard in 
the opera house. I don’t agree this is the best way to pre- 
sent sound in the home, but, working on their premise, the 
engineers have attained very listenable results. The per- 
formance revolves around London as the Dutchman and 
Rysanek as Senta. London sings well; Rysanek sings even 
better. The remainder of the cast is strong. The con- 
ducting, however, seems less effective, less broad than that 
of the recently issued Angel set. A A 

* . > 

Judy At Carnegie Hall. Judy Garland (singer). 4 sides, 
Capitol WBO 1569. $5.98. I cannot imagine a Judy 
Garland fan who would not think this is a GREAT record. 
Judy socks out all the old favorites, and lots more recent 
ones. In the near background a big, loud orchestra blows 
for all it's worth. In many ways, Judy Garland is one of 
the great in her chosen field. Her voice seems a bit lower 
and darker, a bit less forward than formerly. The fidelity 
should have been better, even though the recordin 
made at a Carnegie Hall show in front of a ae house 
on April 23, 1961. 

® Percussion Parisienne. David Carroll my His on 
chestra. Mercury PPS 6008. $4.98. Bright, gay, flavor- 
some music some of which is arranged from longer pieces. 
Such Frenchy tunes as “Mimi,” “Alouette,” “‘Dites Moi,” 
“Valentine,” etc., turn up in strange tempi and pop 
arrangements utilizing harpsichord, exotic percussion in- 
struments, flute, etc., in addition to the usual pop orchestra 
setup. Well played. Wide stereo separation and some 
stereo tricks. Spacious sound. AA 

@®Philharmonia Pop Concert. Philharmonia Orchestra 
under von Karajan. Angel S 35926. $5.98. No question 
von Karajan has a way with a composition that sets him 
apart. You need hear no more than the first few minutes 
the “‘Skater’s Waltz’ with its grace, nuance, and 
gemitlicheit to appreciate that. But you'll want to go on 
with “Tritsch-Tratsch Polka,” “Radetzky March,” 
“Espana,” “Orpheus in Hades’ Overture and others. 
There's never a cymbal crash merely for the block buster 
hi-fi effect. The sound is rather distant but full, as you 
might hear from the rear of the auditorium. AA 





Ratings of Current Motion Pictures 


THIS SECTION aims to give critical consumers a digest of opinion 
from a wide range of motion picture reviews, including the motion 
picture trade press, leading newspapers and magazines—some 17 
different periodicals in all. The motion picture ratings which follow 
thus do not represent the judgment of a single person, but are based 
on an analysis of critics’ reviews 

The sources of the reviews are 
Boxoffice, Cue, Daily News (N. Y.), The Exhibitor, Films in Review, Joint Estimate 
Current Motion Pictures, Motion Picture Herald, National Legion of Decency, New York 
Herald Tribune, New York Times, The New Yorker, Parents’ Magasine, Release of the 
D. A. R. Preview Commitice, Reviews and Ratings by the Protestant Motion Picture 
Council, The Tablet, Time, Variety 

The figures preceding the title of the picture indicate the number 
of critics whose judgments of its entertainment values warrant a 
rating of A (recommended), B (intermediate (not recommended) 

Audience suitability is indicated by “A"’ for adults, “Y" for 
‘C” for children, at the end of each line 


, or ¢ 


young people (14-18), and 


Ada , 

Adventure, The (see L’Avventura 

Affair in Kamakura (Japanese 

After Mein Kampf 

Alakazam the Great 
(Japanese) 

Anna's Sin (Italian) 

Armored Command 

As the Sea Rages (German) dr A 

Ashes and Diamonds (Polish). .war-dr A 

Atlas (British) adv-c A} 


we bo 


AYC 
dr A 


war-dr A 


car 


ww 
NNWwhw 


New 


Bachelor in Paradise 
Back Street 
Ballad of Naroyama, The 
(Japanese) dr-c A 
Battle at Bloody Beach, The war-mel AY 
Bernadette of Lourdes (French) biog AYC 
Beware of Children (British) 
Beyond All Limits 
Big Gamble, The 
Big Show, The 
Big Wave, The (Japanese) 
Bimbo the Great (German) 
Birdman of Alcatraz 
Blast of Silence 
Blood and Roses (Italian) 
Blue Hawaii 
Brainwashed 
Breakfast at Tiffany's 
Bridge to the Sun 
By Love Possessed 


wre w 


Ne he w ew 81 ww 


oO 


Carry On, Constable (British) 
Carry On, Regardless (British) 
Cat Burglar, The 
Cheaters, The (French) 
Claudelle Inglish 

Cold Wind in August, A 
Comancheros, The 
Come September 
Connection, The 

Couch, The 

Counterfeit Traitor, The 
Cow and I, The (French) 
Cry Freedom (Filipino) 
Curse of the Undead 
Curse of the Werewolf (British) 


AnAure 


war-dr-« 
war-com . 
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mel-< 
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Descriptive abbreviations are as follows 


adventure 
~-biography 
Ansco, Eastman 


ade 
biog 
in color 
Warner Color, etc.) 
car—cartoon 
com—comedy 
crs—crime and capture of cr 
doc —<ddocu mentary 
dr—drama 
fan—fantasy 
hist—tfounded on historical inci 
mei nelodrama 
mus—musical 
mys mystery 
nov —dram 
rom—tromance 
sct—acience fiction 
soc —soctal- problem 
trae—travelogue 
war—dealing with th« 
wes—wester 


atization « 


David and Goliath (Italian) 

Day the World Exploded, The 
(German) 

Days of Thrills and Laughter 

Dead One, The 

Dentist in the Chair (British) 

Devil at 4 O'Clock, The 

Dondi 

Dr. Blood's Coffin (British) 


Eve Wants to Sleep (Polish 
Explosive Generation, The 


Fanny 
Fast Set, The (French) 
Fidelio (German) 
Fiercest Heart, The 
Five Golden Hours (British) 
Flower Drum Song 
Follow a Star (British) 
Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse 
Francis of Assisi 
Frantic (French) 


Gambler Wore a Gun, The 

Gidget Goes Hawaiian 

Girl in Room 13, The 

Girl of the Moors, The 
(German).. ‘ 

Girl with a Suitcase (Italian 

Gone With the Wind (reissue) 

Goodbye Again 

Grass Eater, The 

Great War, The (Italian 

Green Helmet (British) 

Greengage Summer (British) 

Greyfriars Bobby (British) 

Grouch, The (Greek) 

Gunfight 

Guns of the Navarone, The 
(British) 


Hand, The (British) 
Hatari! 

Hitler's Executioners 
Homicidal 


my 


mel-« 


SCt-mei 


AY¢ 


A} 


com AYC 
cri-mel A 
com AYC 


dr AY 
A 


tf 


dr 


Om 


-dr A 


dr-c A 


c 


é 


A 
mus-dr-c A 
A 


om A 


mus-dr AYC 
mel- 


iY 


om 


com 


dr-< 


war-dr-c A 


AYC 


cri-dr A 


cTrt-meci 


AYC 


com-c A 
mel-c A 


i 
dr 
cA 


Jy 


a 


war-dr 
mei | 


dr-< 


dr 


} 

A 
é Y 
dr A 
A 

{ 
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AYC 
dr A 
AY( 


Honeymoon Machine, The war-com- 
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Horse with the Flying Tail, 

The . dr-c A YC 
House of Fright (British) .. dr-c A 
Hustler, The. ; dr A 


Invasion Quartet (British) .war-com AYC 
Islands of the Sea .doc-c AYC 
It Happened in Athens... com-c A 


Joker, The (French) 
Judgment at Nuremberg 


Kanal (Polish).. 

King in Shadow, The 
(German).. 

King of Kings, The..... 

King of the Roaring 20’s 


Ladies’ Man, The .. com-c A 
Last Rebel, The + .hist-dr-c A 
Last Time i Saw Archie, 1 The war-com AY 
L’Avventura (Italian).. dr A 
Leda (French) dr-c A 
Little Shop of Horrors, The 
(British) cri-dr A 
Long, the Short, and the Tall, 
The (British) ; 
Loss of Innocence (see Greengage 
Summer) 
Love in a Goldfish Bowl. 
Love on Crooked went 
(German). 
Lover Come Back. 
Macario (Mexican) ‘ 
Maciste in the Land of Cyclope 
(Italian) Se 
Mad Dog Coll. . 
Magic Boy (Japanese)... 
Mailbag Robbery (British) .. cri-mel AY 
Man in the Moon (British)... sci-com AY 
Man Trap.. mel . 
Man Who Wagged His ‘Tail, 
The (Spanish). aa 
Marines, Let's Go!. 
Mary Had a Little (British)... 
Master of the World.... , 
Matter of Morals, A (Swedish) 
Mein Kampf. 
Minotaur, The (Italian)... 
Misty 
Senian. the Pirate (Italian). 
Most Dangerous Man Alive. . 
Naked Edge, The.. 
Neapolitan Carousel 
(Italian).. .mus-dr-c AY 
Nikki, Wild Dog of the North. mel-c AYC 
No Love for Johnny (British).......dr A 


Oldest Confession, The..... aon AY 
Ole Rex... ; .dr-c AYC 
On the Double. .war-com-c AYC 
One Plus One. soc-dr A 
Only for Love (French). com-c A 
Parent Trap, The .com-c AYC 
Paris Blues... mus-nov-c A 
Pharaoh's Woman, The 

(Italian).... 
Picnic. F 
Pit and the Pendulum, The .cri-mel-c AY 
Please Turn Over (British) 
Pleasure of His Company, The.com-c AY 
Portrait of a Mobster 7 
Posse from Hell 
Primitive Paradise . 
Purple Noon (French)... . 
Queen of the Pirates (Italian)..adv AYC 


Raisin in the Sun, A. ..dr AY 
Rebellion in Cuba... . doc-dr AY 
Revolt of the Slaves, The 

(Italian) dr-c A 


hist-dr-c A 
hist-dr-c AY 
cri-dr A 


com-c A 


com A YC 
.com-c AY 


..fan AY 
adv-c A 


..cri-mel A 
car-c AYC 


_sci-mel A 
mys-mel AY 
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Right A .com A 
Ring of .mel-c A 
Rocco and His crv (Italian). dr A 
Rocket Attack, U.S.A .war-mel AY 
Romanoff and "Juliet ; dr-c AYC 
Rooftops of New York doc-c A 


Sand Castle, The.. fan AYC 
Saturday Night and Sunday 

Morning (British)... .. 
Scampolo (German) 
Scream of Fear (British) 
Season of Passion (British) 
Secret of Monte wdameees The 

(British).. 


dr A 
.mel-c A 
mys-mel AY 


adv-c AYC 


.mys-mel AY 
....mys-mel A 
Secrets of Women (Swedish). . dr A 
See Naples and Die (Italian). dr A 
Sergeant Was a Lady, The.. war-com AY 
Shadow of the Cat, The 
(British). . mys-mel AY 
She Walks by Night sesuened 
Sign of Zorro 
Silent Call, The. . , 
Sins of Mona Kent, The .... 


Snake Woman, The (British).. 

Snow White and the Three 
Stooges 

Spessart Inn, The (German) 

Splendor in the Grass... 

Steel Claw (Filipino). . 

Stop Me Before I Kill (British) 

Summer and Smoke.... 

Sun Lovers eared (Brazilian). 

Susan Slade. 


Taiga (German).... 
Tammy, Tell Me True.. 
Teacher and the Miracle, ‘The 
(Italian) ; dr AYC 
Teenage Millionaire, The. .mus-com AYC 
They Were Ten (Israeli) . f 
Thief of Bagdad (Italian). . 
Three on a Spree (British).. 
Thunder of Drums, A war-dr-c / 
Time Bomb 
(Franco-Italian) . mys-mel AY 
Trouble in the Sky (British) .dr AYC 
Truth, The (French) d 
Twenty Plus Two 
20,000 Eyes. . 
288 ibecenam Street (Greek). 
Two Loves (British) . 
Two Rode Together. 
Two Women (Italian) 


Cameos Man, The 
(British). _mys-mel AY 


Violent Summer (Italian). .....war-dr A 
Voyage to the Bottom of the Sea adv-c AY 


Warrior Empress, The (Italian). .adv-c A 
Watch Your Stern 

(British).. war-com AYC 
Weekend with Lulu, A (British) . .com A 
West Side Story. ....mus-dr-c AY 
When the Clock Strikes. .cri-mel AY 
Whistle Down the Wind | 

(British)... ..dr AYC 
White Nights (Italian). ..dr AY 
Wild in the Country... mus-com-c AY 
Wild Love (Italian)... wa A 
World by Night... . .trav-doc-c A 


You Have to Run Fast. . .cri-mel AYC 
Young Doctors, The... ...d¢ AY 
Young Savages, The... soc-mel AY 


mel AYC 


.war-dr A 





The Consumers’ Observation Post 
(Continued from page 4) 


THE REPAIRING OF HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES is a source of aggravation to 
the homemaker. In one particular case, the cord of a General Electric Roll 
Easy vacuum cleaner became defective and finally required replacement. In 
purchasing the new cord, it was found impossible to get one to match the 
cleaner, which was turquoise in color. The only cord the dealer cculd sup- 
ply was gray, and it was priced at $3.50. That seemed to be aa unreason- 
ably high price for such an ordinary iten. 

* * * 


THE USE OF PRESERVATIVES to increase the storage life of animal prod- 
ucts is a subject of particular interest to those who are marketing meat, 
poultry, and sea food. The best, known technique is the so-called Acronize 
system. According to Professor J. Kuhnau of the University of Hamburg, the 
excellent results in the keeping quality of poultry and fish treated by 
this method have two drawbacks: there is danger of the production of re- 
sistant bacterial strains, and the consumers of foods treated in this way 
tend to suffer from food allergies. Although the United States, Japan, and 
Chile permit the use of the tetracycline for the improvement of keeping 
quality of fish and poultry, the majority of other countries do not find 
the practice acceptable. There is always the danger, too, that careless 
application may lead to an excess of the antibiotic in the final food 


product. 


* * * 


NYLON HOSE SHOULD FIT PROPERLY for best appearance, health, and wear 
life. The Burlington Hosiery Company points out that poorly fitting stock- 
ings are uncomfortable, wear out quickly, and may even cause foot trouble 
It suggests several points for checking correct fit of a stocking: it 
should not bag or bind; it can be fastened without stretching; it feels 


comfortable when bending or sitting; the seam stays straight after the 
initial adjustment. 
7a 7s 

TRAINING A DOG to heel, sit down, stay, and come is essential for a 
well-behaved pet. It takes patience, good nature, firmness, and the proper 
technique, for success. Simple understandable directions illustrated with 
diagrams have been prepared with the assistance of Willy Necker, head of 
War Dog Training for the U. S. Coast Guard during World War II. The leaf- 
let, entitled Dog Training Tips, is available for a large (No. 9 or No. 10) 
stamped addressed envelope from Pet Food Institute, 333 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago 1, Ill. Also useful is another folder, Basics of Dog Care, from 


the same source. 


It’s Not Too Early to Start 
Making out Your Christmas Gift List . . . 


In these fast-moving times, the great adventure of living requires far 
more skill, knowledge, and care in making a selection than in the 
days when grandma bit a nutmeg to see whether it was real or 
wooden. Today, the consumer's choice is so complex and the 
well-known brands so numerous that wise buying requires the advice 
of experts. Some of your friends may be unaware of the wealth of 
information on products rated by brand name in Consumer Bulletin 
and the big Annual Bulletin. Give them a subscription for Christmas! 


You will find special rates for two or more gifts listed on the next 
page, together with a convenient order form. Why not use it today? 
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COMEDY IS MAKING A COMEBACK in motion pictures. The extreme-sex 
themes are on the way out, according to an observing reporter in Variety, 
leading trade journal in the amusement field. There appear to be two rea- 
sons for the shift. One is that film showmen have become alarmed at the 
vigorous expression of public outrage at the "overly erotic stuff." The 
second reason is the evidence that comedy pays off at the box office, as 
indicated by the success of various British pictures without important 
names in the cast, such as the Carry Qn series. There will be a short wait 
before the new comedies reach neighborhood theaters, but parents who have 
protested long and loudly about excessive brutality, perversity, sex-and- 
sin in color, in recent films may rejoice. Their efforts may be re- 
warded. Who says it takes a law to carry out the people’s will? 


ok A 


FAILURES OF APPLIANCES are due to their misuse by consumers in an in- 
creasing number of cases. That was the conclusion drawn by Home Furnish- 
ings Daily from a survey of independent servicing agencies and servicing 
appliance stores in 22 cities. The general consensus was that, although 
the quality of electrical equipment has improved and there are fewer calls 
for inherent faults in appliances, there are a number of complaints due to 
improper operation, particularly of washers. Apparently the difficulties 
are chiefly due to consumers’ failure to read instruction books, which has 
led to use of the wrong detergents, overloading, choosing improper wash 
cycles, and failure to remove hard objects from pockets. 


* * * 


AN EMERGENCY FAMILY FOOD STOCKPILE is discussed in a recent pamphlet 
put out by the U. S. Department of Agriculture in cooperation with the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. The publication tells how much 
and what kind of emergency food to store against the possibility of an atom 
bomb attack in order to give each family member a reasonably balanced diet 
for two weeks. Details are also given on sources of safe and clean water 
for the home, on how to purify and store it for emergency use. A minimum 
of seven gallons of drinking water per person should be allowed for a two 
weeks’ period. The publication also gives suggested menus for serving 
meals from the stockpile. Single copies of Family Food Stockpile for Sur- 
vival are free from the Office of Information, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Polaroid J66 


Many of the Polaroid cameras purchased 
by consumers some years back are now re- 
posing on closet shelves or deep in a drawer 
somewhere in the home, for after the novelty 
wore off and a multitude of poor (and rela 
tively inferior) exposures were made, some of 
the owners gave up trying to master the fine 
points ol correct exposure 

The Polaroid Corporation have recently 
brought out a series of cameras with auto- 
matic electric-eye-controlled exposure sys- 
tems. The simplest of these cameras is the 
Model J66. 

The Polaroid J66 is advertised as the mod- 
The diaphragm opening is 


normally fixed in position and the electric-eye 


ern box camera. 


system automatically sets the shutter speed 
for correct exposure time to suit the fixed 
yperture. The user has only to perform four 
steps to obtain a finished picture. The makers 
claim that no focusing or exposure adjust- 
ments are necessary. The user just pushes 
the red button 
the shutter, pushes the white lever 


number 1) which operates 
number 

which resets the shutter for the next pic 
ture, operates the blue switch (number 3 
which releases the film for the developing 
process, and pulls the film tab at the indi 
cated position (number 4 len seconds 
later, the back of the camera is opened and a 
finished print may be removed. 

For most outdoor photographs these steps 


However, th 


ire all that is necessary 
a few extra operations which are 
special conditions may dictat 

focus lens is normally good for 
tances of 5 feet to infinity. For close-ups 
front of the camera must be pulled out 


additional distance (well marked on the 





era) and then the ‘“‘in-focus’”’ range is about 
3 to S feet For back-lighted subjects and 
for some flash shots, the normally fixed 
diaphragm opening is t in position ior a 
darker or lighter picture. Since this adjust 
ment ring around the lens has no calibration 
marks, it is possible to make several poor ex 
posures before the correct setting is found 

An ingenious flash gun is built into the top 
of the lens-shutter housing. This gun, which 
accepts only the jelly-bean-size AG-1 flash 
bulbs, is mounted on a swivel and is used 


The ASA-3000 


speed hlm, the only Polaroid film which can 


mostly for bounce-light shots 


be used in the J66 at present, is too fast for 
close-up direct-flash pictures The manu 
facturer claims the new camera will be able 
to u Polaroid color film when it becomes 
available 

The Polaroid J66 is a relatively simpk 
camera to use for normal outdoor pictures 
Though its lens is not a particularly good one, 
we do not doubt that most week-end snap 
shooters will be satished with the quality of 
pictures it makes The J66 is large and 
bulky and CR believes many women will 
have difhculty in handling this camera \s 
this report is being written, CR has heard 
that the 
introduce a new and smaller automatic model 


Polaroid Corporation is about to 


J33) to take smaller pictures (Model 80 size, 


which are 2!4 x 34 inch prints 
The more 


$160) automatic J/odel 900. which has bet 


versatile and more expensiv 


ter lens performance and _ incorporates 


coupled range-finder, was out of stock 


Lon uded on page 
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The choice of items for test 


Reapers’ letters to Consumer BuLLetin show 
clearly that their chief concern is to receive intor 
mation on the bigger and more costly items that 
they buy. and second to know about things that, 
though they may be inexpensive, can do a great 


deal of harm or waste time or money, if poorly 


are such major appliances 
levision receivers, high 
fidelity equipment cameras and ot course, auto 
mobiles 
Among topics in the second class of prod 
special interest to consumers ts paint; if the 
kind or a poor brand is ch mistake cat 
a costly one since th st of removal and a 
new application can be very high Moreover 
outdoor paints used indoors by persons not aware 
f the dangerous toxicity of lead compounds hav 
caused the poisoning of hundreds of young children 
and permanent mental and physical impairment 
in many 
\n appliance such as an electric frving pan or a 
coffee maker may be a handy tool, but a hazardous 
one. CR’s tests help the consumer to avoid buying 
appliances that have serious shock hazard or may 
start a fire, as some badly designed electrical appli- 
| 


ances may do. The choice of a power lawn mower 


(which can be expensive—and very dangerous as 


well, when poorly designed) calls for the experience 


Consumer Bulletin 


and special engineering judgment of qualified 
experts 

\ scouring powder that is too coarse and 
scratchy does a fast job, but in the long run is a 
very expensive material to use, because it grinds 
away the hne hnish of a lavatory or bathtub and 


washes it right down the 


lennis | 


rebound qualities 


iging and wear 


mer needs reliable advice 

on things that are so expensive that a mistaken 
choice can mean a serious, perhaps even cata 
strophic economic loss He needs help, too, in 
avoiding articles that are just no good (battery 
additives, ‘““drv cleaning’ cloths for cars, television 
socket antennas,” for instance), articles that ma\ 
poison him, cause physical injury, or use too much 
electric current, use up valuable labor that will 
largely be wasted because the product doesn't do 
its job, or appears to do its job well only if one 
disregards future costs and inconveniences con 


nected with its use over a fairly long period 


The pioneer consumer magazine, testing and reporting on products since 1928. 


Published by Consumers’ Research, Inc., Washington, New Jersey, 
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